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Preface 


AS the title of this handbook indicates, it sets out to de- 
scribe not the sounds of English but the pronunciation. 
Thus it is not the sounds and their formation which are 
dealt with, but the pronunciation of English in relation to 
the spelling. 

For the most part grammars and dictionaries ignore this 
question, accepting the difference between spelling and 
pronunciation as a necessary evil. Even the fact that English 
pronunciation is to a considerable extent determined by the 
accentuation and that the latter follows clear and definite rules 
is ignored. Professor Daniel Jones writes in his authoritative 
work, the Outline of English Phonetics (8 920): * English word- 
stress cannot be learnt by means of rules. In most cases there 
is no rule as to the incidence of stress. . . . It is therefore 
necessary for the foreign student to learn the stress of every 
word individually.’ 

Fortunately this statement is incorrect. It is, indeed, the 
business of the following pages to show that such rules do 
exist, that they are in many cases easy to grasp and to com- 
prehend and that they can therefore be a great help to the 
learner. However, just as grammar cannot be learnt by taking 
the rules of grammar as the point of departure, so pronuncia- 
tion cannot be learnt by committing to memory the rules in 
this book. Our starting point must be the word as a whole, 
not its individual parts. The rules for pronunciation can then 
throw light on what has been learnt in practice and strengthen 
this knowledge through the associations it provides. 

The author and the publisher will be grateful for 
every suggestion for the correction and improvement of 
the book. 
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Notes on the Text 


To indicate pronunciation in this book, the author has used 
exclusively the alphabet of the IPA (international Phonetic 
Association). The signs of this alphabet will be found set 
forth in tabular form on pages 3 and 4. The form of the IPA 
alphabet here employed is the one usually used in Europe: it 
differs from that current in America in several respects. 


Stressed syllables are indicated by an acute accent (é), 


syllables with a subsidiary accent by means of a grave accent 


(è). When syllables are represented schematically (e) indicates 
a stressed syllable and (-) an unstressed syllable. A stroke over 
a vowel indicates that it is long, a curve that it is short. 

For each rule only a few examples are adduced; in most 
cases they stand for dozens, if not hundreds, of others. Often 
the best-known words have not been chosen as examples since 
the reader will easily find these for himself, The exceptions, 
on the other hand, have been listed as completely as possible, 
so that very often there are more of the latter than of the 
words exemplifying the rule. This circumstance is due solely 
to lack of space and the reader should not thereby be induced 
to think that the rule has only a very limited validity. 

Apart from one or two exceptions noted in the text, the book 
deals exclusively with the pronunciation of British English, 
from which American pronunciation differs in many respects. 


Introduction 


WHEN one is considering the difficulties of the English language, 
it is generally that of the orthography which strikes one most 
forcibly. To be more exact, it is the constant contradiction 
between spelling and pronunciation which continually leads 
astray not only the beginner but even the expert. 

How many times does the learner have to look up a word in 
ihe dictionary, not because he does not know the meaning of 
it but because he has once again forgotten the pronunciation? 
And it is not mere niceties of pronunciation about which he 
is in doubt but quite often the very fundamentals. This is 
frequently because he is not sure on which syllable the word is 
stressed. 

Difficulties of spelling and pronunciation confront us in 
other languages, but in no other do we find so great a degree of 
disagreement between them as we do in English. The im- 
pression left, not only on the beginner but also on the advanced 
student, is of an almost complete absence of rules in the matter. 
The introductions to many dictionaries and grammars contain, 
in regard to this whole problem, simply the concise statement 
that there are no rules and that one must look the word up. 
But is this really the case? Have the well-known English love 
for tradition and passion for individuality really brought about 
a situation in which, in contrast to all the other European 
languages, English alone affords no means of establishing a 
link between spelling and pronunciation to make the task 
easier for the learner? 

When an Englishman meets for the first time one of the less 
common words—for example, endogenous, pultaceous, regur- 
gitate, sexagesimal, spontaneity, vicissitude—he does not 
hesitate to pronounce it, and generally pronounces it correctly. 
Through the innumerable words which he has thoroughly 
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mastered, he is always, though unconsciously, aware of the 
relationship which exists between spelling and pronunciation. 
Without his knowing any rules, the spelling of the word tells 
him what the pronunciation is—which is a matter of course in 
many languages. It is on this fact that are based the different 
systems of indicating pronunciation in various English and 
American dictionaries (for example, the Oxford, Webster’s, 
etc.) which do not make use of the alphabet of the International 
Phonetic Association: certain letters and combinations of 
letters correspond, without the possibility of confusion, to 
certain sounds. 

The problem of the relationship between pronunciation and 
spelling has two sides: how do I pronounce this letter or 
letters, and how do I write down this or that soünd? For an 
Englishman the latter question is, understandably enough, the 
principal one. For the foreign learner, however, it may well 
be the case that by far the larger number of words meet him 
for the first time in the written form. So for him the con- 
tinually recurring question is: how am I to pronounce this or 


that letter or group of letters? Where do I put the accent on 
this or that word? 


there are no laws or that they are so complicated that it is not 
worth while stating them, let alone reducing them to a form in 
which they might be of practical use. The indications which 
one finds in the newer grammars are generally confined to a 
few examples of accentuation. 

A.trained linguist will here point out that the whole problem 
is in a certain sense an easy one. The key to the question lies 
in etymology, in the laws which emerge when one studies the 
development of the English language. The entire matter thus 
belongs to the field of comparative linguistics, which has 
already thrown a flood of light on it. 

This is in principle perfectly true. But the person who is 
interested in the practical task of learning modern English is 
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in general not interested in its historical development. How- 
ever true it may be that linguistic laws are the only reliable 
means to a theoretical comprehension of the whole problem, 
it is also true, as appears from what has been said above, that 
for the Englishman who has had no theoretical training in 
linguistic science, there does exist a living connection between 
spelling and pronunciation: how else would he be capable of 
the correct pronunciation of unknown words? Thus it is 
worth while setting forth these practical laws and making them 
available for general use. 

How little even fundamental points in this subject are a 
matter of common knowledge is shown by the fact that, when 
basic rules for the pronunciation of the English vowels are 
given at all, which they very often are not, it is always asserted 
that a syllable is open when it is followed by only one consonant 
(e.g. take, holy) and that the vowel in this syllable is long. If 
one accepts this rule not only is the list of exceptions enor- 
mously long but there is no way of arranging the exceptions in 
groups obeying some rule. Rather is it the case that the 
opposite rule is true, to wit, that in stressed syllables the vowel 
followed by a single consonant is short. The exceptions to 
this form quite definite groups obeying quite definite principles 
(see § 25). For the pronunciation of English, the question 
whether a syllable is open or closed is relatively unimportant 
except for unstressed vowels, as is evident from the rules for 
division of syllables in present-day British and American 
English. 

One of the most ambiguous combinations of letters in 
English is, for example, -ea-. If we simply count the different 
ways in which the combination may be pronounced, we find 
that they number eleven (this easily beats the ill-famed -ough- 
group): head, heat, great, idea, create, meander, area, guinea, 
earn, heart, bear. 

However, as soon as we introduce some sort of order into 
the groups, the whole matter at once becomes clear: first of 
all we exclude the -ear- group (since following -r- always 
changes the preceding vowel) and put on one side the words in 
which e and a only combine accidentally; we then find that 
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-ea- is pronounced [e] before d and before suffixes such as 
-lous, -Ith, -sant, -sure, -ther, -ven, otherwise almost always 
[iz], above all before g, m, n, 1, -se, -ve, -son; only in break, 
great, steak do we get [ei]. In the combination -ear- we have 
[»:] before a consonant (the only exceptions being hearken, 
heart, hearth with [a:]), [ia] before vowels and at the end of a 
word (with the exceptions which are so often wrongly pro- 
nounced—bear, pear, swear, to tear, wear—all [ea]; and 
beard [bied]). For the words with an accidental combination 
of e and a the general rules for pronunciation and the laws 
which relate to stress hold good. 

Or let us consider the two words horizon and horizontal. If 
one knows the rule that before the ending -on the preceding 
vowel is long and stressed, there can be no doubt about the 
Pronunciation of horizon (and many other words). If one 
knows that the ending -a/ attracts the accent on to the pre- 
ceding syllable if this is closed, then there can be no doubt 
either about the pronunciation of horizontal [horáizon, 
horizóntl. For even more than in the case of the stressed 
vowels is the pronunciation of the unstressed vowels deter- 
mined beyond doubt by the accent. Thousands of English 
words which are commonly mispronounced exemplify in fact 
this universally applicable rule. 

People whose interests in the subject are practical—teachers 
or students of English—will here object that it is simply 
impossible to learn dozens of new rules about pronunciation 
in addition to the numerous grammatical rules. The infini- 
tude of necessary rules and the exceptions to them could only 
be confusing to the learner with average linguistic aptitudes. 

It has to be admitted that one would have to write a bulky 
tome in order to set forth completely all the rules and laws. 
Nobody would read or work through such a book and it 
would do a disservice rather than a service to the object which 
we have in view. What is, however, possible and desirable is 
to set forth clearly the fundamental rules concerning the 
relationship between pronunciation and spelling, so that the 
learner can develop a feeling for the rights and wrongs of the 
matter. Anyone who learns English simply by mugging up a 
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lot of rules will never acquire this feeling for thelanguage. On 
the other hand, anyone who attempts to learn a language 
simply by imitation without ever getting a firm grasp of the 
fundamental rules of grammar, will never be able to speak 
freely and with confidence. Just as today when a language is 
well taught it is presented not only with grammatical explana- 
tions but in such a way that the laws of speech are firmly 
anchored in the unconscious through the constant use of 
speech, in the same way the pronunciation and the rhythm of 
English words must also be firmly anchored through the 
simultaneous employment of theoretical explanation and 
practical exercises. It is ignorance of the rhythm—that is, 
the succession, determined by the accent, of strongly and 
weakly stressed syllables in a word—which causes many of the 
difficulties in pronunciation (see the example of horizon above). 

I consider the practical value of discovering such laws as 
have been indicated above to be as follows: 

1. The unambiguity of certain rules, as, for instance, that 
which regulates the pronunciation of -ea- and words of the 
type of horizon. This speaks for itself. The exceptions to 
these rules are no more numerous than to many grammatical 
rules. Some of the rules of pronunciation have no exceptions 
at all. 

2. When the exceptions are few they do not constitute a 
great burden on the memory. If they are practised so that they 
become a part of the active vocabulary then there follows the 
agreeable consequence for the learner that all other words of 
similar spelling that he may meet afterwards can be correctly 
pronounced. 

3. When through a series of examples and laws it becomes a 
self-evident fact for the learner that there do exist in English 
definite relationships between pronunciation and spelling, he 
will quickly discover or at any rate become sensitive to them 
himself and apply them instead of simply guessing blindly at a 
word which he does not happen to have heard. When he 
learns new words he will consider why they are pronounced 
thus and not otherwise. And the more he learns the more he 
will acquire the ability to establish a connection between new 
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words and other known words of similar pronunciation. In 
this way he will gradually arrive at the point of sensing the 
associations which are for the Englishman so natural and, as 
we saw, constitute his sole clue, albeit unconscious, to pro- 
nunciation. This is how things are in the field of language 
learning; only he who succeeds in thinking and speaking in 
terms of the associations which are natural for an Englishman 
can approach his goal of a real mastery of the language. 

This is no mere theory. How often do mistakes in pro- 
nunciation occur because people do not know whether pear 
or bear and similar words are pronounced [ea] or [io]? If 
one knows the six words which are pronounced in the same 
way as bear then there can be no doubt as to how to pronounce 
blear or sear when they occur, namely [io]. 
has acquired a feeling for the 
deprive|deprivation will not s 
hears but [rékoménd] and 
nensjéifn] but [pranànsiéifn]. Why is it kind but kindred ; 
ingenuous but ingenious; bile but Dilious? Why is the i not 


in conscientious? 


clearly and simply. I 
the attempt to prese 
observations. 

But before we consider the relationship between spelling 
and pronunciation in English in 


1 detail, we must cast an eye 
over certain well-known historical and phonetic facts. 


n the following paragraphs we shall make 
nt these answers in the form of rules and 


I. HISTORICAL INTRODUCTION 


§ 1. Absence of Change in English Spelling since 1500 


There are in the main two things which have led to the 
existing lack of consistency between English spelling and pro- 
nunciation. First of all, the pronunciation of English has 
altered very considerably—far more, for example, than that of 
German. On the other hand, since the invention of printing in 
the fifteenth century, the spelling has hardly altered at all in 
essentials. English spelling reflects, therefore, fairly exactly 
the situation in 1500, while the pronunciation of modern 
English is the product of several centuries of further develop- 
ment. How little the pronunciation of English has stabilized 
itself even today under the influence of broadcasting, can be 
seen by a glance at Daniel Jones’s Pronouncing Dictionary. 
The mere fact that such a dictionary exists in English shows 
how great is the gap which has developed between spelling 
and pronunciation. 


§ 2. The Influence of Scholars 

This gap has been widened through a further circumstance. 
English linguistic scholars in the sixteenth, seventeenth, and 
eighteenth centuries introduced improvements in the spelling 
of a large number of words—at all events in their estimation 
these artificial orthographic changes were improvements. One 
of the immediate consequences of the influence of humanism 
and the Renaissance was to persuade people that words of 
Greek and Latin origin whose form of spelling had adapted 
itself to current pronunciation should have their connection 
with the original Greek or Latin visibly restored. 

For example, in Middle English and Old French respectively 
the words receipt, victuals, debt, to indict, were spelt receit, 
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vitaille, dette, enditer. On the other hand the Latin words 
from which they were derived were recepta, victualia, debitum, 
and indictare. The spelling of the English words was then 
altered to correspond with these Latin forms by the re-intro- 
duction of the consonants which had long been silent, without 
any corresponding change being made in the pronunciation. 
An example of arbitrary alteration of spelling will serve to 
Show how this may have effects which go far beyond the 
intentions of the originator and result in the change both of 
pronunciation and meaning. In the sixteenth century 
despitus was formed from despite. This spelling was altered 
to despiteous (cf. the unjustifiable silent e in mileage, likeable, 
matey, etc.). Then it was felt that the word belonged to the 
group of adjectives in -eous, -ious and the pronunciation 
was changed in accordance with $25 to [dispítios] (instead of 
[dispáitəs]). This pronunciation finally led to the association 
of the word with pity. When it was revived in the nineteenth 


century, it appeared as dispiteous with the meaning of pitiless 
(instead of full of despite). 


$3. Special Difficulty of English 


Itis true that English is not the only language in which there 

gs for the same sound. Thisis soin German, 
t But while in German irregularities and incon- 
sistencies are few and far between, in English they are to be 


al letters do not correspond 


obviously and unambiguously to individual sounds. In order 


to know what sound a letter or 
has to know the 1 


European language. In 


general one knows how to stress a d 
2 Á nd pronounce a wor 
without having heard i Y 


$4. The Sounds of English 


What then are the Sounds o 


c f English? wants 
complete information on t pi ae 


his point must consult Daniel 
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Jones's standard work 4n Outline of English Phonetics (8th 
edn., Heffer, 1956). For the practical purposes of this book 
the following will suffice: 

All sounds represented by letters are either consonants or 
vowels, the latter being such sounds as are produced by the 
voice only, and not by audible friction. 

According to the height of the tongue in the mouth, and 
beginning with the highest position, we distinguish the follow- 
ing vowels: 

Front of the tongue: 

i: as in bee æ as in fat 

i as in fit a as in the first sound of au 

e as in the first sound of ei 

e as in the first sound of ca 


Middle of the tongue: 
a: asin bird ə asin again, china 
A asin nut 

Back of the tongue: 
u: as in food 9: asin born 
u asinput ə asinpot 


o asinthefirstsound ofou a: asin father 


According to their formation we distinguish the following 
consonants: 
Plosives: k, g; t, d; p, b 
Fricatives: f, v; 06,0; s, Z; f, 3; T 
Aspirate: h 
Nasals: m, n, 9 
Laterals : 1 
Semi-vowels: w, j 
According to the place where or the part with which they 
are made: 
Larynx: h Back of tongue: k, g, y 
Front of the tongue: j Blade: s, z 
Blade of tongue and tip: f, 3 Tip of tongue: t, d, r, 1, n 
Tip of tongue and teeth: 0,6 Lips: p, b, m 
Underlip and teeth: f, v Lips and back of tongue: w 
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Like consonants, vowels enter into combinations with each 
other to produce new units of sound. The vowel combina- 
tions (diphthongs) in English are: 


ei asin date ou .as in home ai as in pie 
au as in house oi as in boy iə as in near 
to as in there uo asin cure 


Consonantal combinations of this kind are, for example, 
tf as in church, dz as in job. 


$5. Relation between Sounds and Letters 


As the above table shows, there are in English more vowels 
than vowel signs (letters) even when one leaves length out of 
consideration. Furthermore there are five consonants (8, 0, 
J, 3, 9) for which there is no corresponding letter at all. On 
the other hand a vowel such as a, for example, can be pro- 
nounced in at least six different ways ( fat, ask, quantity, water, 
take, many) or the consonant c in three ways (call, cent, cello). 
The combination -ea-, as already shown, corresponds to 
eleven different sounds or combinations of sounds, the com- 
bination -ch- corresponds to four (chest, ache, spinach, machine). 

English is thus very far removed from the ideal state in which 
one letter corresponds to one sound and vice versa. This fact 
has been a constant inducement to reformers to put forward 
plans for the revision of English spelling so that it should 
correspond more closely with the pronunciation. Some time 
ago a motion to introduce revolutionary changes in English 
orthography was narrowly defeated in the House of Commons. 
The old system, however, has remained in being; while the 
Americans have carried through a series of reforms, the 
English have substantially maintained their orthography 
without change for five hundred years. At the same time, the 
great discrepancy between orthography and pronunciation in 
English has its positive side, which is that both have developed 
in essence organically and are thus vitally related to each other. 
This is especially true of word accentuation. 


I. PRONUNCIATION AND STRESSING 


§ 6. General 

As was explained in the Introduction, the pronunciation of 
English words depends on the accent, that is, on which syllable 
of the word is stressed. The two questions which we must 
elucidate are therefore: 

(a) Which syllables are stressed? 

(b) How are the vowels and the consonants influenced in 

their pronunciation by the stress? 

The following paragraphs provide the answer to the first 
question. As to the second, § 22 and subsequent sections give 
the answer for the vowels, while for the consonants what needs 
to be said is set forth in the treatment of them individually 


(§ 53 and following). 
The answer to the question which syllables are stressed may 


be summed up as follows: 
1. Stress follows definite fundamental patterns. (§ 7) 
2. Stress is bound up with certain endings. ($§ 8-10) 
3. Some words have difierent stress when they are different 
parts of speech. (§ 11) 
4. Compound words have different stress patterns. 
(§§ 12-16) 
5. The stress changes under the influence of emphasis and 
contrast. (§ 17) 
6. The stress changes according to the three-syllable law. 
($18) 
7. The stress is conditioned by the sentence. (§ 19) 
. Some words have strong and weak forms. ($20) 
9. Many words have a secondary stress. ($21) 
5 
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$7. The Fundamental Patterns of English Stressing 


The question of English stress is confused because two 
completely different stress principles are involved — the 
Teutonic principle of stressing the root syllable and the 
Latin principle of stressing according to quantity (the length 
or shortness of the vowel) The Teutonic principle has 
prevailed in many words of Latin origin, e.g. beauty, honour, 
virtue, necessary. On the other hand, we find in English 
word families such as équal, equálity, equalizátion, equalitárian 
or órgan, órganize, orgánic, organizátion in which the stress 
has been attracted towards the end of the word, which 
is characteristic of Latin with its stress determined by 
quantity. This stress tendency has not been able to assert 
itself in word families of Teutonic origin: lóver, lóvely, lóvable, 
lóveliness. 

Yetthe extent to which the Teutonic stress tendency has been 
able to assert itself in words of Latin origin is shown by the 
fact that many such words have taken over the change of stress 
which is exemplified by the pair foresight—to foresée. In 
Teutonic languages the first syllable of compound words is 
stressed in the case of substantives and adjectives, but the 
stem syllable in the case of verbs (cf. Urlaub—erláuben, 
Ufteil—ertéilen). The stress in this way serves to distinguish 
substantives, adjectives and verbs from each other and the 
advantage of this was so strongly felt that the number of 
words of Latin origin which follow this rule is today greater 
than the number of words of Teutonic origin which do so 
(cf. 811). 

We can now start with the following fundamental stress 
patterns: 


(a) Words of two syllables are stressed on the first: 
brother, window, country, standard. 


Words which come under the three-syllable law (818) and 


certain composite words ($13, Group IV) are handled 
differently. 


The following words of two syllables are stressed on the last: 
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(1) Verbs compounded with prefixes: admit, arrive, deny, pre- 

pare, forgo, belong, omit, outdo, rely, uphold, withstand. 
Exception: to outlaw. 

(2) Substantives and adjectives of Latin origin compounded 
with prefixes, similarly formations with un-: disgrace, 
expense, intense, event, success, insane, unwise (for 
deviations from this rule cf. § 11). 


(3) Some important individual words, among them: to ally, 
baptize, cadet, canal, campaign, catarrh, dispute, esquire, 
hotel, lapel, machine, police. 


(b) Words of three syllables are stressed on the first: 
handkerchief, murderer, perilous, property. 


English rather dislikes the rhythm which results from 
stressing the middle syllable in words of three syllables. 
Consequently we continually find the tendency to throw the 
stress back on to the first syllable in such words. An un- 
educated Englishman or American will pronounce words like 
liaison, lieutenant, and utensil with the accent on the first 
syllable. 

This tendency to stress the first syllable of three-syllable 
words has often prevailed, as is shown clearly in such words as 
advertise, aggrandize, demonstrate, contemplate, illustrate, etc., 
all of which were originally stressed on the middle syllable, as 
the derivatives advertisement, aggrandizement, demonstrative, 
contemplative, illustrative show. This shifting of stress onto 
the beginning of the word has only taken place recently. 

Words in which the ending obliges the stress to be placed on 
the middle syllable constitute exceptions to this (é - -) rhythm 
(see 88). Such are a number of individual words which have 
to be learnt off by heart: to abdndon, alréady, to amórtize, 
canáry, clandéstine, commíttee, eléctrode, enámel, to exámine, 
rocóco, subjünctive. 

As in the case of verbs of two syllables, verbs compounded 
with a prefix are not stressed on the prefix. Thus we have: 


accémplish, attribute, contribute, devélop, envélop, discólour, 
enámour. d 
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Words of three and more syllables compounded with um 
and un- retain for the most part the stress of the root word: 


immóbile, immódest, immóral, impróper, impássive, inclément, 
unfriendly. 


Exceptions: impious, impotent, infinite, infamous. 


For words compounded with here-, there-, where-, -ever 
see § 15 (A). 


(c) Words of four and more syllables stress the third from last 
syllable: 


demócracy, philósophy, photógrapher, psychíatrist, speed- 
ómeter. 
Exceptions to this ri 


ule are brought about by those endings 
Which determine the 


position of the stress (see §§ 8-10). 


A. Stress-fixing Suffixes 


In English—in contrast to 
according to the length or s 
the effect of the movable s 
Iesulted in a definite con: 
ending. Thus in English 
Control the accentuation of 4 word. The matter may be 
formulated as follows: 


In English there is a fairl 
frequent 


Latin—words are not accentuated 
hortness of the vowels. However, 


thers repel it, that is, the stress is pushed 
(recessive accent). 


§ 8. (1) Endings which Attract the Accent 


For all endings of this group, the following fundamental 
tule holds good: 
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If, on the addition of the derivative-forming syllables, 
the stress moves towards the end of the word by more 
than one syllable, then a subsidiary accent remains on 
the syllable originally stressed. 


The fundamental rule is important, because non-Englishmen 
are much inclined to ignore this subsidiary accent or to move 
it nearer to the stressed syllable. It remains, however, on the 
syllable which was accentuated in the root word (generally a 
verb) irrespective of the number of syllables between sub- 
sidiary and principal accent in the derivative. 

This can be demonstrated clearly from a large number of 
examples: 


academy, academician matérial, materialistic 
administer, administration nationalize, nationalization 
anticipate, anticipation qualify, qualification 
bactéria, bactériólogy pronoünce, proninciátion 
cháracter, characteristic réconcile, réconciliátion 
céntralize, càntralizátion supérior, supériórity 
exámine, exàminátion témperament, témperaméntal 
familiar, familiarity tubércular, tubérculósis 


intérrogate, intérrogátion 

If the root word has a subsidiary accent already then there 
are two subsidiary accents in the derivative, e.g. 
artificial, artificiality individual, individuálity 

The second subsidiary accent naturally disappears when it 
comes immediately in front of the principal accent, e.g.: 
archaedlogy, àrchaeológical mathematics, mathematician 
récomménd, recommendation répresént, répresentation 
Endings which attract the accent in detail: 

(a) The following are always accentuated on the last syllable: 

-ain (in verbs): ascertain, attain, disdain, retain 

-ee (in nouns): addressee, licensee, refugee 


-eer: auctioneer, career, profiteer, veneer 
-esce: to acquiesce, to convalesce, incandescent 
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-esque: grotesque, picturesque, arabesque 

-ique: antique, oblique, physique, technique 

-oon: balloon, cartoon, festoon, monsoon 
Exception: committee. 


(b) The following endings cause the accent to fall on the 
previous syllable: 

ic, -id, -ish, -it, -ify, -ity, -itude; -ual, -uous, -ular; -ial (-eal), 

-ious (-eous), -iate, -ion (generally -sion, -tion). 

-ic: academic, chaotic, economic, microscopic, ecclesiastic. 

Also all adjectives ending in -ical: economical, typical, and 
substantives ending in -ics:, mathematics, statistics. 


Important exceptions: Arabic, arithmetic, catholic, chóleric, 
pólitic(s), rhétoric. 


-id: acid, carotid, insipid, valid, invalid (but: invalid 
[involi:d] a sick person, cf. § 52). 
"ish: abolish, accomplish, Perish, replenish. 
Exception: impóverish. 
-it: deposit, explicit, inhibit, solicit. 
Exception: déficit. 


-ify: gratify, modify, personify, solidify, specify. 

"ity: austerity, curiosity, profanity, sincerity, validity. 
"itude: attitude, gratitude, similitude. 
-ual: casual, effectual, habitual, perpetual, residual. 
-uous: ambiguous, impetuous, ingenuous, promiscuous. 
-ular: insular, Particular, tubercular. 


-ial: colloquial, editorial, industrial, managerial, testimonial. 


-ious: ceremonious, notorious, vicious, advantageous, mis- 
cellaneous. 


-iate: alleviate, immediate, initiate, propitiate. 
-ion: devotion, explosion, opinion, 


(c) The ending -ate causes the accent to fall on the third 
syllable from the end: accelerate, congratulate, demonstrate, 
promulgate, resuscitate. 

(d) In the case of the endings -a/, 
accent falls depends on whether 


secretion, transition. 


-ant, -ent, -ous, where the 
the syllable preceding the 
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endings is open or closed, i.e. whether it is followed by one or 
more than one consonant. If it is open, the accent falls on 
the third syllable from the end; if closed, on the penultimate. 
-al: admiral, agricultural, intestinal, medical, medicinal, 
original; but ancéstral, autümnal, governméntal, sepülchral 
(see in this connection § 25). 
-ant, -ent: accident, evident, impertinent, tolerant, violent; 
but: abündant, incéssant, resistance, tritimphant. 
Exceptions: cohérent, contrívance (which retain the accent of 
the verb). 


-ous: circuitous, decorous, numerous, preposterous, vaporous, 
vociferous; but:  enórmous, moméntous, stupéndous, 


treméndous. 
Exceptions: desírous, sonórous. 


$9. (2) Endings which Repel the Accent 


(a) In accordance with the preceding paragraphs, the 
endings -ant, -ent (this applies also to substantives ending in 
-ance and -ence) tend to throw the accent of the root word back 


one syllable: 


to maintain—maintenance to preside—president 
to sustain—sustenance to confide—confident 
to ordain—ordinance to provide—provident 
to pertain—pertinent to compete—competent 
to refer—reference to revere—reverence 

to prefer—preference to precede—precedent 
to ignore—ignorance to excel—excellent 


to apply—applicant to decay—decadent 


to supply—supplicant 
This change of accent is absent in: 

to appeal—appéllant to adhere—adhérent 

to oppose—oppónent to cohere—cohérent 

(b) In the case of the ending -ab/e, the recessive accent is to 
be found principally with the roots -par-, -put-, -voc-, -fer-, 
but it is impossible to draw a hard and fast line between these 
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and the majority of derivatives in -ab/e which retain the accent 
of the verb. 


cómparable, réparable; cómputable, disputable, réputable; 
irrévocable; préferable, tránsferable, ápplicable, ádmirable, 
réfutable. 


But: advisable, desirable, detérminable, exécutable, prédicable, 
etc. 


§ 10. (3) Endings which Attract or Repel the Accent 


The endings -ative and -atory appear today to have the 
property both of attracting and repelling the accent. In 
reality, however, they only have the effect of repelling; in the 
other cases the accent of the root verb has retreated in order 
to avoid the rhythm (-é-) as was explained in §7 (b). 

to negate—negative; relative, narrative; to dilate [dailéit]— 

dilatory [diílotori], to respire—respiratory [réspiréitari], to 

migrate—migratory [máigrotori]. 

But: to dérogate—derógative, derógatory; to illustrate 
illüstrative; demónstrative, exécutive, interrógative, pre- 
dícative. 

The majority of formations ending in -ative, 
the accent of the verb, however. 


aff irmative, compárative, conséryative, imáginative, spécula- 

tive; ámbulatory, congrátulatory, explánatory, recríminatory. 

Appendix to above: 

Contrary to expectation some English endings do not have 
the property of causing the accent to fall in a particular place. 
This is true above all of suffixes ending in -y: 

(a) -ary, -ery, -ory. 

(b) -mony. 

(c) -cy, mostly from words ending in -nt. 

(d) -acy, mostly from adjectives ending in -ate (other 

formations regularly have '"-acy). 
(e) -ty. 
(f) -y (words of four Syllables). 
(g) -ism, -ist, -ize. 


-atory retain 


-ame aa 
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Examples: ántiquary, apóthecary, cátegory, constábulary, 
dysentery, labóratory, mónastery, prómontory, sólitary; 
mátrimony, téstimony, pársimony; éxigency, chíromancy, 
méndicancy, lieuténantcy, cólonelcy; áccuracy, intimacy, 
délicacy, mágistracy (but: demócracy, diplómacy); ádmiralty, 
casualty, difficulty, sovereignty; dpoplexy, cóntumely, 
controversy, épilepsy, ignominy, mélancholy, órthodoxy, 
pédagogy; capitalism, cápitalist, capitalize, séparatist, 
Glcoholism, repüblicanize, prótestantism, circularize, pára- 
chutist. 


$11. Parts of Speech Distinguished by Stress 

According to the basic principle in Teutonic languages, 
which is to accentuate the prefix in substantives and the stem 
in the verb (óversight—to oversée), there are in English about 
150 words of Latin and Teutonic origin which exemplify this 
rule (see § 7). 

All these words follow this pattern: the cónduct—to condüct, 
the óverbalance—to overbálance. 

Some words of three syllables do not adhere to this rule: 

Like altérnate (adj.)—to álternate, constimmate (adj.) be- 
comes consummate, and incárnate—to incarnate; like áttribute 
to attribute, énvelope (n.) becomes to envélop. 

The most important words which follow the above pattern 


are: 


the áccent to accént the cómplement to complemént 

the cóncert to concért the cónflict to conflict 

the cóntest to contést the cóntract to contráct 

the cóntrast to contrást the cónvict to convíct 

the cóunter- to counter- the digest [dai-] to digést [di-] 
attack attáck the éxcerpt to excérpt 

the détail to detail the éxport to expórt 

the discount to discóunt the férment to fermént 

the éxpert expert (adj. ^ fréquent to frequént 

the éxtract to extráct the interchange to interchange 

the forecast to forecast the object to objéct 

the import to import the óvercharge to overcharge 
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the miscónduct to misconduct the óverflow to overflow 


óvercast (adj.) to overcast the pérfume to perfume 
the óverdose to overdóse the préfix to prefíx 
pérfect (adj.) to perféct the próduce to prodüce 
the pérmit to permít the próject to projéct 
the prémise to premíse the rébel to rebél 
[primaiz] the réfill to refill 
the présage to preságe the rétail to retail 
[présid5] [priseid3] the süffix to suffix 
the présent to presént the survey to survéy 
the progress to progréss the transfer to transfér 
the protest to protést the tránsport to transport 
the récord to recórd the ündercut to undercüt 


the réprint to reprínt the sübject to subjéct 

The following words although similar in sound do not 
belong to this group and consequently keep the same accent 
on noun and verb: 

the alloy (fig), to alloy; the/to cement; the[to comment, 


the/to contact, the/to dispute, the[to interview, the/to prelude, 
the/to process, the/to report, the/to purchase. 


B. The Stressing of Compounds 
§ 12. Introductory 


Level stress or even stress plays an important part in 
English. By even stress we mean that form of accentuation in 
which both parts of a composite word retain their accent. 
Large groups of composite words exhibit this form of accen- 
tuation and so constitute for foreigners a fruitful source of 
error. The English are very sensitive to accent, particularly 
to the distinction between even stress and uneven stress. A 
foreigner, therefore, would be well advised in pronouncing 
words with even stress to give more weight to the second 
syllable than to the first, so as to avoid at all costs the pre- 
dominance of the latter. 

The North Sea, the First World War, the Bláck Forest are 
most unacceptable to English ears. They should be pro- 
nounced Nórth Séa, Wórld War, Black Forest, 
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Words are evenly stressed when the two components of the 
unit retain each their independence despite the fact that they 
have entered into combination. Words are unevenly stressed, 
the accent falling on the first member of the unit, when the two 
components have entered into such close association that they 
constitute to all intents and purposes a fresh item of vocabulary. 
Thus we get réd cóat—a coat which is red—but rédcoat—a 
British soldier (because at the time when the word was coined 
the British soldier wore a red jacket). 


$13. (A) Even Stress 


We find even stress in individual words, free combinations 
and fixed combinations. 

The free combinations are: 

1. Saxon genitive and substantive: a dáy's wórk, a wóman's 
béauty. 

2. Substantive and of-genitive: the wráth of Géd, the resilt 
of training. 

3. Adjective or substantive in attributive position and 
substantive: a tall mán, a lóvely évening, the castle wall, 


Ttiesday night. 
4. Substantive and adjective: Japdn proper, all pérsons 


présent. 
5. Verb and adverbial particle: to move ón, loók out, pull 


dówn, rún away (and the derivatives: loóker-ón, passer-by, 
góings-ón). 

6. Adverb and adjective: véry goód, toó small, wide awake, 
fast asleép, rather often, bitter cóld, doubtless wrong, wéll 
done, little neéded, fréquently mistaken, entirely confüsed. 


Exceptions: nót so, nót very (cf. § 18). 
Individual words with even stress are: 
(a) The cardinal numerals thirteen to nineteen (cf. Group V). 


(b) The following proper names: Amsterdam, Canton, 
Cheapside, Vauxhall, Whitehall, etc. 


(c) The words amen, concave, convex, Chinese, Maltese, etc. 
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As regards words like greengage, armchair, and other 
similar formations, cf. $ 13, Group III. 


The fixed combinations are: 


GROUPI 


Substantive plus substantive. Here the substantive which 
performs the function of an adjective describes the substantive 
which it qualifies in a variety of ways, e.g. ground floor—the 
floor which is on the ground level, pound note—the note which 
has the value of a pound, bay window—the window which fills 
the space, i.e. the bay, created by advancing the window from 


the line of the wall, cream cheese—cheese which has a creamy 
consistency and so on. 


Examples: loaf sugar, master carpenter, toy dog, trunk line, 
waste paper, copper beech, diamond wedding, garden city, 


lightning speed, mother tongue, plate glass, pearl barley, 
standard size. 


Exceptions to this consist of (a) those combinations which 
amount in effect to a new concept and are not felt any more 
as two independent parts, e.g. fountain pen, box office, vacuum 
cleaner, or (b) those combinations in which even stress could 
lead to a misconception, e.g. toy shop. If this were given even 
Stress it would mean a shop which a child plays with as a 
toy as in the case of toy dog. 


In a large number of cases the qualifying word indicates the 
Sex or rank or profession of the 


qualified person indicated by the word 
ed: 


fellow citizen, fellow Passenger, soldier statesman, Lord 
Mayor, deputy Governor, gentleman farmer, queen mother; 
boy messenger, bo 


£ Y scout, lady doctor, mother stork, buck 
rabbit, terrier puppy. 


Exceptions to this are those cases į h 
; ses in rd 
sufficiently conveys th which the first wo 


€ meaning wit m 
cat, orphan boy. 8 without the second, e.g. to 
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GROUP II 
Substantive plus substantive. In a large number of cases the 

descriptive word indicates the material from which the object 

described is made or its origin. 

Examples (material): brick wall, apple brandy, feather bed, 
gold watch, ginger beer, leather boots, meat pie, pearl button, 
plum pudding, rice pudding, salt meat, silver spoon, spring 
mattress, straw hat, tin soldier. 

Origin (including indication of locality): Airedale terrier, 
Brussels sprouts, Ceylon tea, Worcester sauce, Oxford Road, 
Regent’s Park; country house, country life, mountain 
artillery, town clerk, town hall. 

Other miscellaneous examples: army officer, business hours, 
dictation speed, evening dress, stage fever, grass widow, trial 
trip, winter garden, mass meeting, word order, world language. 
Exceptions to this are those combinations of which man is 

the second element: snow man, business man, etc. 


GROUP III 
Adjective plus substantive. Here we have even stress unless 
the words have acquired a meaning beyond that which might 
be inferred from the simple sense of the two components, e.g. 
dark room—this certainly means a dark room in the simple 
sense of the words but beyond that it means specifically a room 
in which photographic processes are carried on. Cf. also 
middle weight—not only a weight in the middle of two other 
weights but also a technical term in boxing. 
Examples: back row, cast iron, central heating, common sense, 
corned beef, dry cleaner, fixed star, full moon, full stop, high 
tea, high water, polar star, raw material, roast beef, short 


circuit, short story, spare room, spare tyre, special train, 

square metre, still life, wooden leg, yellow fever. 

In fixed combinations in which the adjective is placed after 
the substantive there is always even stress, e.g. court martial, 
governor general, notary public, solicitor general, 
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There are, however, cases in English where the combination 
has taken on a new sense beyond that which could be inferred 
from the simple meaning of the two words without this being 
reflected in a departure from even stress. The most important 
of these are: public house, public school, red herring, strait 
waistcoat. 


N.B. There are a number of cases in which the two parts 
of an even stress group have come to be felt as belonging so 
closely to each other that they are no longer written as two 
separate words. Despite this they have kept even stress, e.g. 
armchair, backdoor, backfire, to backslide, backstairs, head- 
master, headquarters, halfcrown, half. back, halfmast, halfpay, 


halfprice, halftime, halfway, goodwill, mincepie, peasoup, 
topboots, topcoat, tophat. 


Other combinations which are now written as one word do 
have uneven stress, e.g. farmhouse, farmyard, greatcoat, seaside, 


etc. It is difficult to establish firmly the principle which 
governs practice here. 


GROUP IV 


Present participle and Substantive have even stress: 


lying bridge, floating dock, floating kidney, 
revolving door, shooting star, ruling class, 
weeping willow, 


leading article, 
walking dictionary, 


Prenton, sleeping partner has uneven stress since the word 


sleeping is not here to be taken in its literal sense. 


GROUP V 


Adjective plus adjective. When 
form a new concept, they have even 
bitter-sweet, half-dead, deaf-mui 


te, greenish-yellow broiling- 
hot, north-west, dark-blue, worldly-wise. s í : 


To this group belong the numbers: 
one, sixteen, etc. 


these combine closely to 
Stress: 


three hundred, twenty- 
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GROUP VI 

In the combination of stressed separable prefix and deter- 
minative word we have even stress or secondary stress (for 
secondary stress see $ 21) on the prefix. 

The prefixes concerned, the meaning of which will be clear 
from the examples, are the following: arch-, anti-, cross-, ex-, 
ill-, mis-, non-, re-, self, semi-, sub-, super-, un-, vice-. 

archbishop, anticlerical, cross-examine, ex-governor, ill-treat, 

ill-use, misbehaviour, non-payment, rearrange, re-direct, self- 
control, semi-official, sub-committee, vice-admiral. 

N.B. the three-syllable law, §18. For other prefixes, see 


$15. 


GROUP VII 
In the combination of modifying word and participle or 
adjective in -ed we have even stress, since normally even-stress 
groups underlie these combinations. 
(a) Formations in -ed: 
good-humoured, good-natured, ill-advised, ill-starred, well- 
favoured, quick-sighted, quick-witted, cold-blooded, old- 
fashioned, open-minded, single-hearted, above-mentioned, 
air-minded. 
(b) Formations with other participles: 
home-made, new-born, heavy-laden, good-looking, ill-gotten, 
ill-bred. 
For this group the three-syllable law is particularly im- 


portant (see § 18). p À 
Derivations from the formations of this group are always 


stressed on the syllable preceding the ending -ed (- éed -): 
cold-blóodedness, open-hándedly, open-mindedness. 


$14. (B) Uneven Stress 


No free combinations have uneven stress. The fixed 
combinations are: 
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GROUP VIII 


If a word-group with even stress is used attributively before 
a stressed word (generally a substantive), the middle one of 
three successive stressed syllables loses its stress, i.e. the even 


stress group becomes uneven. This is a case of the application 
of the three-syllable law, see § 18. 


There were thirtéen in the hdll/There were thirteen mén in the 

hail. 

A light-blue gown, a full-length portrait, a réd-hot poker, a 

goód-natured féllow, a tén-pound note, türned-up nóses. 

An exception to this is when the even-stress group would lose 
its peculiar significance if deprived of the second stress: 

Educated in a piblic schóolla püblic schóol prínciple. 

Drinking in a públic hóuse[a püblic hóuse cróny. 


Cf. a light-blue gówn with the light-blie créw when /ight-blue 
crew means the Cambridge crew. 


GROUP IX 


Here we find uneven stress 
te between two groups, each 
but with different meanings. 
misapprehension, i.e. when 
nse other than that which we 


otherness of the relationship 
sence of a hyphen. Compare 


brick hóuse—a house built of bricks (Group II). 
bríck-yard—a yard for making bricks, 


&láss cáse—a case made of glass (Group II). 
glass-case—a case used for keeping glass things. 


glass clóth—woven fabric of fine-spun glass (Group II). 
&láss-cloth—a towel for drying glasses, 
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spríng tíde—a high tide occurring twice a month (Group I). 

spríng-tide—spring-time; distinguished from winter-tide. 

péarl bárley—barley compared in point of size and shape 
to pearls (Group I). 

péarl bütton—a button made of mother-o’-pearl (Group II). 

péarl-fisher—a man who fishes for pearls. 


Compare further: 
séa dir, séa bréeze, séa cóast, séa monster, séa trout, but 
séa-gull, séa-plane, séa-port, séa-sick, séa-weed. 
Büll's éye, crów's féet, crów's nést, bird’s éye as free com- 
binations, but búlľ’s-eye (in a target), crów's-feet (round the 
eye), crów's-nest (on the mast), bírd's-eye (flower). 


Other examples: 
góld-fever (fever for gold), góld-field (field yielding gold), 
ironmonger (seller of iron goods) mátch-box, sdnd-bag, 
wátch-key, gíngerbread (ginger-flavoured treacle cake), in- 
come-tax, óak-apple, stóck-exchange. 
ápple-tree, béetroot, ráinbow, róse-bush, shóe-black, thünder- 


storm, gréenhouse, f ireplace, flówer-pot, guide-book. 


GROUP X 

Adjective plus substantive. Here we have uneven stress when 
the combination has acquired a specialized meaning, ie. when 
w concept. This is similar to what we have 


it amounts to a new concep | i 
above in certain combinations of substantive and substantive. 


Compare the following pairs: 
a bláck bírd|bláckbird (Turdus merula), a black bóard|bláck- 
board (object used in classroom), a bláck guárd|bláckguard 
[blega:d] (scoundrel), a blúe stócking|blie-stocking (a 
female intellectual), common wéalth/the Commonwealth, a hót 
béd|hótbed (bed of earth and manure for forcing plants), 
a stróng bóx|stróngbox (safe), a grey hóund|gréyhound 
(particular breed of dog) a wíld cat/wild-cat (a fierce 
mountain cat found in north Scotland and other parts, 
of Europe). 
ne) ABBAS > 
eer FE aa 
Basa... -- Ja s O ——_ 


Io) 
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GROUP XI 


In the combination of substantive (adjective) and verb 
(— verb) as in that of verb and substantive (— substantive) there 
is uneven stress. This is again really a case of a new concept 
having been formed: 


to browbeat, to blindfold, to manhandle, to sidetrack, to 
whitewash. 

breakwater, scarecrow, breakfast, spitfire, makeshift, telltale, 
cut-throat, pickpocket, drawbridge, leapfrog, leapyear, rattle- 
snake, whirlpool, grindstone, treadmill, wash-tub, plaything. 
There is also uneven stress on derivatives in -er: 

bookseller, cabinet-maker, lemon 


"Squeezer, man-eater, match- 
maker, Screw-driver, inn 


-keeper, land-owner, typewriter. 
GROUP XII 


Substantive plus adjective. Here we have uneven stress: 
airtight, godlike, Jellylike, foolhardy, colour-blind, blood- 
thirsty, homesick, lifelong, seaworthy, waterproof. 


To the same group belong also formations consisting of 
substantive (as object) and present participle: 


heart-rending, home-coming, law-abiding, painstaking, sea- 

Jaring, sidesplitting, Spirit-stirring, 

N.B. In combinations of this type there is even stress when 
the substantive is used not absolutely in its own Sense, but 
rather as an intensive: 

blóod-réd, brand-new, grass-green. 

blue, knee-deep, breast-high, 


GROUP XIII 


In the combination of gerund and substantive we always have 
uneven stress; 


dining-room, Alying-boat, leading-strings, sleeping-car, 
walking-tour, laughing-gas, dwelling-house, frying-pan, 
landing-place, sailing-boat, swimming-costume hanging 
matter, growing pains. s 


, Jet-black, nut-brown, steel- 
dog-tired, stone-deaf. 
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GROUP XIV 


In the combination of prefix and substantive or participle we 
have uneven stress; in the case of participles, however, only 
when it is a matter of purely adjectival formations, in other 
words, when there is no verb of similar meaning. Cf. $15 


(c), (a): 
afterthought, bystander, downfall, forefinger, onrush, outcry, 
outgrowth, underlip, outrider, outrunner; downcast, outgoing, 


thorough-bred. 


GROUP XV 
Substantives formed from verb and affix have mostly uneven 


stress: 
breakdown, drawback, layout, runaway, lockup, make-up, 


stowaway, turnover, turn-out. 
Exception: sét-tó. 


§ 15. (C) Survey of Combinations with Prefixes 


(a) Prefix and substantive (é-): 
aftermath, forefather, forenoon, downpour, by-election, 
by-product, inroad, insight, offspring, onrush, outbreak, out- 
building, overall, overdraft, undertone, underworld, upgrowth, 
upkeep. 

Exceptions: dfternoón, 
production. r 
(b) Prefix and verb (-é): 
behold, outdo, overthrow, see $7 (a), (b). 

N.B. Formations ending in -er (indicating persons who 
perform an action) derived from verbs compounded with a 
prefix, throw the accent back on to the first syllable: 

undertaker, interloper, overseer, underwriter. 

(c) Prefix and present participle (= adjective) (-é-): 

foregoing, overpowering, overwhélming, underlying. 


undergraduate, undersecretary, under- 
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These participles with adjectival force are only used in the 
sense of the verb from which they are derived. 


(d) Prefix and present participle (— adjective or substantive) 
(é - -), when there is no verb in use from which the formation 
in question has been derived: 


incoming, oncoming, outgoing, outlying, outpourings, up- 
bringing. 


(e) Prefix and adjective (= adjective) (é é): 
óverbóld, overbusy, overdue. 

(f) Prefix and perfect participle (adjective ending in -ed) 
(éé): 

óutspóken, outspread, outstretched, overcast, overjoyed, 

underdone, underprivileged, upborne. 

(8) Prefix and substantive (= adverb) (- gji 

indeed, instead. 

For further words, cf. the three-syllable law, § 18 (6)... 


there-, where-, considered as 


hereafter, hereby, hereof; thereby, thereafter, therefor, 
therein, etc.; whereafter, whereas, whereby, etc. 


Likewise: elsewhere, hitherto, alongside, furthermore. 


Compounds with -eyer, "Self always stress the second 
element: 


i 
however, whatever, whenever; myself, himself, oneself: 
moreover, 


$16. (D) String Compound 


i shown in § 14, Group VIII. Thus 
they are not in any way distingui inati 
words with uneven stress, 
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It is otherwise when a compound with even stress becomes 
part of a larger word compound, known as a ‘string com- 
pound'. In this case the first syllable of the group with even 
stress loses its accent. 

Accentual scheme (é é + é) becomes (- é ): 

ginger béer:  ginger-béer-bottle, hot-water-bottle, waste- 

paper-basket,  high-water-mark, — dead-letter-office, dirty- 

clothes-basket, old-clothes-man. 

If the first part of such a string compound is unevenly 
stressed, then there is no change: 

téapot: téapot handle, teaspoonful, lodginghouse-keeper, 

sodawater-bottle. 


$17. Emphasis and Contrast 

If a word needs to be given special prominence, it generally 
receives an even stress, which does not otherwise belong to it. 
This is particularly common with words which already have a 
subsidiary accent, since it is then only a matter of strengthening 
the stress on a syllable which already has one: 

findaméntal, distribiition, respénsibility, répresentátion, 

cháracterístic. 

Less frequently the syllable immediately preceding the 
stressed syllable receives an accent: mpóssible, únúsual. A 
unique case is that of ráthér [ra:ðə:] in the sense of * Yes, of 
course ’, 

Emphatic stress is naturally used most commonly to express 
opposition or contrast. Here we find a frequent deviation 
from the above examples where the accent is moved from its 
proper place and transferred to the syllable which expresses 
the contrast. This is especially the case where these ex- 
pressions appear in pairs, a concept with its opposite 
(Antonym): 

to import and éxport, internal—éxternal, _dscending—de- 

scending, óffensive—défensive, stibjective—objective, háppy— 

ünhappy, cértain—incertain. 
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$18. The Three-syllable Law 


When one considers the numerous occasions in English 
which call for even stress, one may easily arrive at the con- 
clusion that there must be a very large number of sentences in 
which one stressed syllable follows another. 

And it is true that the frequency of even stress is largely 
responsible for the relatively slow tempo of English speech and 
the somewhat measured movement which is characteristic of 
it. However, there are very definite limits to the tendency 
English would otherwise have to pile up heaps of stressed 
syllables. This limitation is formulated into a law under the 
title of the three-syllable law. 


If three stressed syllables follow each other, the middle 


one loses its stress, One or two unstressed syllables may 
come between. 


Examples: véry big: nót very big; só stránge: it seéms so 
stránge; to pút ón: he pút on his hát; gét ot: we gét out 
hére; he wént awáy: Jóhn went awáy. 

The three-syllable law most frequently affects words or 
word-groups with even stress. 


If a word with even stress is preceded by a stressed 
syllable, the first syllable of the word loses its stress; if 


it is followed by a stressed syllable, the second syllable 
loses its stress. 


Stress pattern: (éé + é) > (é-6) 
or (é + éé)  (&-6) 
One of the groups which belong here has already been dealt 


with in $14, Group VIII. The same reservations as to the 


applicability of the rule hold good here also. Further 
examples: 


(a) Compounds without a hyphen, proper names: 


fifteen chairs: they were exáctly Jiftéen; he was sitting in a 
hüge armcháir: ármchair strategy; the Chínese authórities: 
he stüdied Chinése; the Bantu négroes: he spéaks Banti. 
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(b) Other compounds: 

an ill-mannered mán: he was véry ill-mánnered; the róbber 

was unmásked: the tinmasked róbber. 

(c) Words like downhill—i.e. compounds of prefix and sub- 
stantive—deserve special treatment; they can be employed in 
English as adjective, adverb, substantive and preposition. The 
most important of these words are: 

downhill, downright, downstairs, downstream, downtown; 

uphill, upright, upstairs, upstream, uptown; indoor, inside; 

outdoor, outside; overhead, overland, overnight, oversea(s); 
offhand, offshore; underground; upcountry; inshore. 

As attributive adjectives these words are stressed on the first 

syllable. 

As predicative adjectives on the last. 

As adverbs on the last. 

As substantives they have even stress. 

(N.B. The words in question, of course, do not all have all 
these functions.) 

Examples: They were running downhill: a dównhill slide; a 
déwnstairs room: they live downstdirs; outdoor games: is it 
cold outdóors? the inside of a box: he turned his pockets 
inside out; oütside the door: let's go outside; an óverhead 
railway: the room overhéad. 

(d) A small group of words which may have either stress on 
the final syllable or even stress may also be subject to the three- 
syllable law. These are, in particular: 

princess, routine, sardine, trombone. 

Examples: Príncess Margaret, a róutine conference, sárdine 
sandwiches, trómbone sounds. 

A number of proper names with stress on the last syllable 
are also treated in the same way: a 

Bengál, Bombay, Berlín, Dundée, Panamá, Piccadilly, 

Waterloo, etc. 

Examples: A Béngal town, the Panama Canal, Waterloo Road. 
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$19. Sentence Stress 


As we have already seen in our treatment of even stress 
(§ 13) and from the three-syllable law (8 18), the stress in the 
individual word is not always attached immovably to one 
syllable. When we move from word and word-group to the 
sentence, then we find that the stressing of the individual word 
may always be affected by the sentence stress. 

In the sentence substantives, adjectives, adverbs, demon- 
strative and interrogative pronouns and verbs other than 


auxiliaries are regularly stressed. Other classes of words have 
no stress. 


A dóg once stóle a piece of méat out of a bütcher's shóp and 
rán off with it to his kénnel. He hdd to créss a narrow bridge. 
When he sáw a dóg in the water he thought: ‘ Whére does 
that dóg cóme from?’ 


The following deviations from this fundamental rule are to 
be noted: 


(a) Emphasis and contrast 
If special attention has to be called to a particular word, the 
preceding and the following words lose their stress, 
(Normal) He wanted to séll it Sor thrée pounds. 
(Emphatic) He wanted to sell it Sor thrée pounds, or He wanted 
to sell it for three potnds. I néyer tóld you that stóry. I 
néver told yóu that story. I néver tóld you that story. 
(b) Repetition 
If a word in a sentence 
stressed the second time. 


Our fathers may be alike, but my bróther is very unlike your 
brother. He réads the téxt as a pupil reads it. I should like 
to téll you something but I hate telling you the trúth. Hów 
many times did you méet him thére? Thrée times. 


(c) What and Such emphatically stressed 
In exclamations and emp 
such which are stressed but 


(or in a reply) is repeated, it is not 


hatic assertions, it is not what and 
the word which follows them. 
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What a strange sight! What béautiful wéather! Such 
másses of páper! Such hüge monsters! (But: Süch a 
solütion is impóssible.) 


(d) Parenthesis 
Interpolations in the sentence have no stress. 
* Pm coming, he said. * What do you think, Mr. Smith?’ 


(e) Inversion 
When the verb precedes the subject, the stress may be reduced. 
This ended his prómísing caréer. After a stórm comes a 
cálm. 
(f) Conjunctions 
Subordinating conjunctions, when they introduce a complex 
sentence, are often stressed, especially when an unstressed 
personal pronoun and auxiliary verb follow. 
Whén he phones, Dll give him the néws. Dll give him the 
néws when he cómes. Whén we were wálking through the 
park . . . when father was walking . . . After they had léft 


the cinema... . 


(g) Relative Pronouns 
Relative pronouns are un: 
« 2 3 
preposition—relative pronou: 
verb’. 


Next week I’m going to meet my uncle, of whóm I have been 
telling you so much. He has given up some of those principles 
on which he has insisted so far. That’s an expensive luxury, 


in which he is indulging too often. 


(h) Absence of stress changes the meaning of the word 
The words ‘again’, ‘now’, "then ', have a less precise 


meaning when they are unstressed. 


stressed except in the sequence 
n—personal pronoun—auxiliary 


Stressed Unstressed 
again a second time once more 
now at this moment (Introducing a sentence, 
Timeless) 


then at that moment (Sentence connection) 
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If you fail the first time, you should try agdin. He was glad 
to be home again. We must start nów. Now listen to me. 
Now, when he left the room. . . . Prices were not so high 


thén. Thén he went away. Then why did you do it? Then 
you mean to say I’m a liar? 


$20. Strong and Weak Forms 


A small number of words, above all auxiliary verbs, personal 
and possessive pronouns, some prepositions and conjunctions, 
display strong and weak forms, i.e. side by side with a full 
form in which vowels and consonants are pronounced accord- 
ing to the general rule, there are one or more forms in which 
only the sound [o] appears, while at the same time individual 


consonants too may disappear, particularly h and w at the 
beginning of a word. 


The full forms of these wo 
whenthey are stressed. Sin 
$19, these words are regular! 
the normal pronunciation. 


rds are hardly ever used except 
ce, therefore, as was shown in 
ly unstressed, the weak forms are 


(1) Auxiliary verbs: 


Strong Weak 
form forms 


be bi: bi (at the end 


Strong Weak 
form forms 


of a sentence 

bi:) am æm m 
are ax) a(r) is iz Zs 
was woz woz 


were wo:r)  wo(r) 


can ken kon could kud kod 


Shall fel fal, fl should fud Jed 

wil wil 1 would wud wod, od, d 
had hed həd, ad, d has hez hoz, ez, Z, S 
have hev hav, əv, v must mast məst, mos 
does daz daz 

do du: du (before a vowel and w) de (before a con- 


sonant) d (before you) 
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2. Personal and possessive pronouns: 


Strong Weak Strong Weak 
you ju: ju he hi: iz 
him him im her he: 35 böjs 
us AS as, S them dem dom 
your jox(r) jŒ) his hiz iz 
3. Prepositions: 
Strong Weak Strong Weak 
at et at for wW É) 
friom from from ofi =N av 
to tu: tu (before a vowel and w) to (before a con- 


sonant) tu (end of sentence) 
upon opon opon 
N.B. The to before an infinitive is treated like a preposition. 


4. Conjunctions and adverbs: 


Strong Weak Strong Weak 
and end ond, n as TZ ez 
but bat bot not not nt,n 
or ox(r) a(r) than æn don 
that det dat there dea da, dor 


N.B. That as a demonstrative pronoun has only the full 
form. 


Note also that the article is used far and away most fre- 
quently in the weak forms [a(n), 9o; di]. The full forms are 
pronounced as follows: [ei, ài:]. 

Example: J didn't say ‘ a [éi] man *, I said * the |0i:] man’. 

In the case of those words which have several weak forms, 
we find the vowel-less form, shortened to the last consonant, 
only after a final vowel, in the case of has and is also after a 
consonant (with the exception of sibilants). In this last case 
the vowel-less form should be avoided, if it could lead to 
misunderstanding, e.g. The hat has disappeared [0o het oz 
disopiod], and not [da hæt s disəpiəd], since the latter might be 
misunderstood as The hats disappeared. 
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In the case of her the weak form [o] is to be avoided, when = 


it could be understood as the indefinite article, e.g. She had her 
hat in her hand could be understood as She had a hat in her 
hand. Yn the same way: Give her her hat [giv or o: hæt], 
otherwise it could sound like Give her a hat. 

Examples of sentences to illustrate the weak forms (from 
Daniel Jones, Outline, $ 488): 


you'll be [bi] late; it ought to be [bi:]; the boys are [o] here; 
the boys are [ar] over there; Alfred is [elfridz] not well; it is 
[its] all right; he was [waz] right; they were [wa] very kind; 


the books were [wor] on the table; the train had [od] gone; ` 


before we had [wi:d] finished; George has [oz] come; he has 


[hi:z] come today; the fire has [faiez] gone out; it has [its] ~ 


been very good; George can [kon] stay; he could have [ov] 
told me; shall I [fal ai] come with you? where shall [fal] we 
go? I should have [Jad ov] thought so; that will [det 1] do; 
it would [itd] be a pity; you would [ju:d] like to; I must 
[mos] go now; nor do [du] Z; so do [du] we; what do [du] 


others think? how do [do] they do [du:] it? why do [de] 
people go there? what do you [dju] want? 


He paid her [o:] what he owed her [oudo]; take her [or] 
out; give him his [im iz] coat; I did it for [fa] fun; he is out 
Sor [for] a walk; a cup 
heaped one upon [»pon 
you going to [tu]? 
win; to [to] give; 


] another; close to [tu] us; where are 

going to [to] London; to [tu] eat; to [tu] 
t three and [ond] eight; two and [ond] six; 
he doesmt [daznt]; it doesn’t [daznt] matter; I found that 


[Gat] Z was wrong; the book that was on the [dat woz on da] 
table; there wasn’t 


[ðəz nou wan ea]. 

Notice that auxiliar 
have the full form: . 

(a) When emphasis is laid on them: 7t cán be done; it hás 
been said; I dé want to tell you that; what dre you doing? 


: (b) When an immediately following not has the weak form: 
if it has the full form then the auxiliary verb has the weak form: 


[ð> woznt] one; there is no one there * 


y verbs may be stressed and in that case 


of [ov] tea; first of [ov] all; they were +... 
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I should not have thought so [fudnt or fad not]. We have not 
been able to [wi: hevnt or wi:v not]. 


(c) When they introduce a question: Have you seen them? 
Do you like it? Would you accept it? 


(d) When the main verb is understood and not expressed: 
yes, Ihave; he always has; I think he will; yes, she does. 


. (e) Have as a main verb is normally stressed, and then uses 
its strong forms: I hdd the hónour of... . We háve to téll 
you that. . . . Whén are you góing to have your háir cut? 


As far as prepositions are concerned, it is generally the case 
that single-syllable prepositions and upon are unstressed and 
the weak form is customary where it exists. At the beginning 
of the sentence they may be stressed. At the end of the 
sentence, they have the full form but no stress: 

What are you aiming at [æt]? What are you thinking of? 

Where are you coming from? What are you hoping for? 

If a sentence ends with a preposition + a pronoun, the 
preposition generally has the full form and is more strongly 
stressed than the pronoun: /t’s very good for you [its veri gud 
for ju]. Look at them [et dem]. 

Two-syllabled prepositions may always have stress. 


` $21. The Subsidiary Accent 
(a) It is characteristic of English that the individual word is 
subordinate, as it were, to the stressed syllable. Before and 
above all after the stress, a long row of unstressed syllables is 
Just as possible and frequent as a sequence of unstressed words 
1n a sentence: 
interrogátion, decontaminátion, 
atory, etc. " 
. When one looks closer, however, one sees that the unstressed 
Syllables are not equally unstressed. Rather is it the case that 
_the second syllable before the stress has a subsidiary accent, as 
has already been shown by à number of examples in $8. 


extracurricular, congrátul- 
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Intérrogátion, congratulation, statistician, pàrtisán, etc., are 
thus generally pronounced as indicated. The subsidiary 


accent has an important effect on the pronunciation of the 
vowel of the stressed syllable (see $$ 33-36). 


(b) After the stressed syllable there is in English no sub- 
sidiary accent to break the succession of unstressed vowels. 


There are, however, two ways in which the language somewhat 
lightens the burden. 


1. In the endings -ator and -ative, the a is lengthened when 
it is preceded by another unstressed syllable. In this way an 
effect not unlike that of introducing a subsidiary accent is 
achieved : 


compensator, confiscator, illustrator. 


» indicator, supplicütor; 
anticipative, 


communicative, meditative, recriminátive. 
However, it must be said that in the case of the latter, the 
pronunciation with [-otiv]is equally possible and just as common, 
whilewith the following, [tiv] is the only correct pronunciation: 
federative, imaginative, nominative, operative, speculative. 
N.B. For the ending -atory, the pronunciation [-otori] is 


hoe though a variant with a long a may nevertheless be 
eard: 


ambulatory, anticipatory, 


l congratulatory, pro, itiatory, re- 
taliatory, reverberatory, — l 


Supplicatory. 
2. The main accent is pushed 
Thus the pronunciation o; 


III. PRONUNCIATION AND SPELLING 


AS we have already seen, it is the factors of stressing and 
written form which determine the pronunciation of individual 
Words (if we ignore for the moment the emotional element 
introduced by the desire to speak formally or familiarly). 
While, however, the correct stressing emerges only in- 
directly from the word if at all, the spelling stands in a direct 
and, as will be shown, often unequivocal relationship to the 
pronunciation. These relationships between written letters 
and spoken sounds are set forth in detail below. 


A. The Vowels 
$22. General ; 

. It is in the nature of vowels that they, on the one hand, 
stand out more clearly in speech than the consonants and that 
they are, on the other hand, much more susceptible of change. 
Anyone, therefore, who wishes to achieve a good pronuncia- 
tion should pay particular attention to the vowels. 

For the correct pronunciation of English the vowels are of 
decisive importance. It is above all necessary to observe the 
difference in their pronunciation when they are stressed and 
When they are unstressed. The stressed syllable is prominent 
and the vowel sound in it must be enunciated clearly. On the 
other hand, the vowel sound in the unstressed syllable is often 
obscure, individual differences being levelled down to the 
common equivalent [o]. , 

In stressed as in unstressed syllables the English vowels may 
take any one of three forms—short, long and ‘ r-coloured °. 
The length or shortness is usually determined by the following 
consonants or vowels: simultaneously with the length or 
Shortness, the quality of the vowel is also almost always 
determined, The vowels which are lengthened by the presence 
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of an r (and whose quality is altered if there happens also to 
be a following vowel) follow their own rules. These vowels 
are designated in the text r-vowels. 

l. THE STRESSED VOWELS 


$23. Fundamental Rule for Short Vowels 


The vowels a, e, i (y), o, u, are short [z, e, i, o, u, A] before 
one or more consonants within or at the end of a word. 


Examples: devil, metal, moderate, pivot; 
bulge; apt, pan, pant, test, list, hit, hot 
N.B. It is often denied 

within the word is short. 


flimsy, crystal, put, 


that a vowel before a consonant 
The contrary is asserted, i.e. that in 
these circumstances it is long. Butan overwhelming number 
of examples which cannot be explained away as exceptions 
prove the correctness of the rule as stated: 


fabulous, forage, accelerate, competitive, generous, linen, 
model, peril, profanity, paralysis, residue, residual, register, 
lyric 


The special case of u before a consonant is dealt with in $ 31. 


$24. Fundamental Rule for Long Vowels 


The vowels a, e, i (y), o, u, are long [ei, i:, ai, ou, ju:], 

that is to say, as in the alphabet, 

(a) before a consonant and a final mute e, 

(b) before an immediately following vowel with the 
value of a whole Syllable, 

(c) before a consonant + -le or -re, 

(d) in the combination -ange, -aste, 


(e) in the combination -ild, -ind in Teutonic words when 
no further syllable follows. 
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Examples: 
(a) take, mile, hope, tune, lyre 
(b) chaos, deity, bias, heroic, dual, suicide [sjusisaid] 
(c) acre, ladle, idle, ochre, bugle 
(d) change, danger, haste, paste 
Exception: anger [enge] 
(e) hind, kind, to wind, child, wild, but hinder, kindred, kindle, 
children, wilderness, bewilder (all short). 
Exceptions: the wind, build, guild 


$25. Endings which Lengthen the Vowel 


Certain endings have the characteristic of lengthening or 
Shortening the preceding vowel. These are to a considerable 
extent identical with the endings which control the position of 
Stress (see $$ 8-10). Strictly speaking, one cannot really 
speak of vowel-shortening endings since every vowel is short 
in the medial position before a consonant (e.g.: audacity, 
typical, vilify). However, since to such words there often 
correspond related formations with a long vowel, there is a 
practical point in establishing the fact that the presence of 
certain endings permits the stressed vowel to reappear in its 
original short form or—to put it more simply—shortens the 
Vowel in question. 

The following lengthen the preceding (stressed) vowel: 

(a) All endings which contain i + a vowel when preceded 
by only one consonant: J À 

acacia [okéifo], pneumonia [nju:móunio]; barbarian, tra- 
gedian, alien, lenient; colloquial, facial [féifol]; atrocious, 
facetious [fosi:fos], previous, tedious; depreciate [dipri:fieit], 
Satiate; junior, senior; glazier [gléizio]; rabies; devotion, 

legion, etc. 

N.B. If the vowel which would be a 
lengthening does not take place: me e: 

trivial, optician, efficient, capricious, vicious, decision 

The exceptions to this rule, which embraces many hundreds 
of words, are few. The most important are: Italian, special 
Precious, discretion, battalion, companion, onion [anjan]. 


ffected is an i, the 
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Compare the following pairs: 

expérience—expériment; ingenious—ingénuous; müniac— 

mánual; médium—méditate; satiable—sádtisfy; salient— 

pülliative; confüsion—conciission; lénient—tránsient 

From these pairs it emerges clearly that only the combina- 
tion of i+ a vowel has a lengthening effect and then only 
when it is preceded by a consonant. 

(b) The endings -a/; -ant, -ent; -dr, -our, 
-ax, -ex, -ix; 
words): 


arrival [oráivol], fatal, penal, vital; agent, decent, fragrant, 

strident; lunar, molar, favour, razor; hyphen, omen; demon, 

horizon, slogan; apex, climax; apparatus, focus, serum; 

credo, hyena [haií:no], zero; abusive, incisive, motive; cosy, 

miry, trophy, inquiry, vagary. 

The most important exceptions to this very extensive group 
are not numerous: moral; present, tenant; colour, liquor, manor, 
valour; lemon, melon; echo, ego; body, city, copy, study, very. 


-or; -en; -an, -on; 
Tum, -us; -a,-0; -ive; -y (in two or three syllable 


$26. Endings which Shorten the Vowel 
As we have alread 
preceding (stressed) v. 
endings are: 
(a) -ic(al), -id, -ish, -it: 
Examples: arthritic, atomic, 
solicit; abolish, to nourish, 
Exception: Strategic 
a adjectival ending -ish does not belong here: pale—pálish. 
(b) -ity: atrocity, loquacit 7 7 i 
validis Y, profanity, sanity, severity, 


y mentioned, certain endings allow the 
owel to appear in its short form. These 


typical; acid, solid; decrepit, 
to replenish 


(c) -ify: clarify, modify, typify, vilify 
To these three groups there are the following common 
exceptions: 


1. If the ending begins with a vowel and if it is not preceded 
by a consonant, if, in other words, two yowels come 
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together, the stressed vowel, in accordance with § 24 (4), 
remains long: déity, heroic, annuity. 

2. The vowel u is never shortened: cubic, music, lucid, 
credulity, stupefy, purify. 


$27. The Vowel a 


In view of the variety of possible pronunciations which 
English presents, we have, needless to say, not exhausted the 
subject with the broad fundamental rules given in 88 23-26. 
In fact, each vowel has its own peculiarities. 


(a) In the so-called ask-words a is generally pronounced 
[a:] in British English; these are the words in which a is 
followed by s + a consonant, f+ a consonant, m or n + a 
consonant, or th. 


Examples: basket, flask, rascal, task; exasperate, grasp, brass, 
pass, blast, castle, nasty; giraffe, staff, craft, shaft; example, 
reprimand, slander, advantage, grant, shan't, advance, 
chancellor, France, avalanche; bath, path. 

a large group of words containing the 

ts as above in which a is 

th the rule given in $23. 
that the [æ] pronunciation 
the [a:] in the final. 


There is, however, 
same combination of consonan 
pronounced [æ] in accordance wi 
The only recognizable difference is 
is more frequent in the medial position, 
Examples: gasket, mascot, masculine, aspirin, ass, morass, 

asset, passage, bastard, drastic, plastic, sarcastic; gander, 

handle, meander, ant, pant, antler, banter, dismantle, askance, 
romance, cancel; baffle, ample. 


(b) a is pronounced [e] in the words: 
Thames, Pall Mall. 

(c) Preceding qu- and w- 
equality [i:kwoliti], quantity, quarrel, qi 
waffle, watch. 

A following velar counteracts this influ 
wagon, swagger, swank, twang. 


any, many, I ate, 


produce the pronunciation [9]: 
uash, squash, swallow, 


ence: quack [kwek], 
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$28. The Vowel e 


(a) In some words e is pronounced [i]: England, pretty (cf. 
etty [peti], sacrilegious [sekrilidjas]. . : 
i (b) Stressed e is pronounced [ei] in the words: féte [feit], 

fiancé, née, suéde [sweid], précis [préisi:]. 


$29. The Vowel i 


In the ending -ique and in some other words of French 
origin i is pronounced [i:]: oblique, physique (see § 8), fatigue 
[foti:g], litre, mosquito, prestige, regime. 

Cf. also the endings -ice, -ile, -ine in § 50. 


$30. The Vowel o 


(a) In about fifty words short o is pronounced not [o] but 
[^]. The most important of these words with the [^] pro- 
nunciation are: affront, borough [baro], combat, comely, 
compass, conduit [kandit], to conjure [kángə] (but in the sense 
of to entreat, implore [kongúə]), constable, cover, covet, covey, 
dove, front, lover, monkey, onion, oven, ployer, shove, shovel, 
slovenly, smother, stomach [stamok], thorough [Oara], ton, 
tongue [tan], worry [wari]. 

(b) ois pronounced [u] in the words: bosom, 

(c) 0 is pronounced [u:] in the words: move, prove (and its 
combinations), Jose, tomb [tu:m], womb [wu:m], who [hu:], 
whose [hu:z]. 

(d) o is pronounced [ou] in some wor 
preceding -st, -th: ghost, host, most, post 
only, comb, fro. 

The following are pronounced, however, 
the general rule (§ 23): cost, lost, frost, bro 


wolf, woman, to. 


ds, particularly when 
; betroth, both, sloth; 


in accordance with 
th, cloth, froth. 


$31. The Vowel u 


The rules for the pronunciation of this vowel are rather more 
involved than those of other vowels. In $26 we have already 
seen that u remains long before endings which otherwise 
shorten the vowel. This tendency to retain long u and the 


a — —— 
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fact that there are two pronunciations for the short vowel 

[a] and [u] are responsible for the somewhat complicated 

rules of pronunciation. 

(a) Short [a] and [u] are both to be found in front of the 
same consonant or combination of consonants. [a] is, 
however, much more frequent. The words put first have [u]: 

bull, pull, full[dull, hull, gull, skull, etc.; bullet, pulley, pulpit/ 

culprit, mullet, pulp, etc.; bush, bushel, cushion, push | blush, 
brush, crush, flush, etc.; put | but, cut, hut, nut, putty, etc.; 
butcher | butler; pudding | puddle; puss, pussy | fuss, truss. 

(b) To complete the rule laid down in § 23 it should be said 
that « before a consonant or before a consonant + /, r in the 
middle of the word is pronounced [ju:]: 

duplicate, exuberance, futile, juniper, lubricate, pupil, tumult, 

tulip, uvula, duke, punitive, student, etc. 

Exceptions: ducat, duchess, luscious [lafos], pumice, punish. 
study, truculent. The two following are unique: bury 
[beri], busy [bizi]. 

(c) u at the beginning of a word before one consonant is 
pronounced [ju:], before two consonants [A]: 

unity, usual; ulcer, under. 

(d) As also in the combinations -gu-, -gu-, u is a semi- 
vowel [w] in the words: j 

persuade, suave, suede, suite [swi:t]. 

(e) Except after the sounds [f, 5, tj, & r] v is preceded 
by a [j] sound: 

beauty [bju:ti], cube, new, tune; but juice, fruit. 

After stressed / the [j] is absent in modern English, but is on 
the other hand always present in the syllable immediately after 
the stressed syllable: 

illusion, revolution, lucid, lunatic, absolute; but céllulose, 

dissóluble, vólume [volju:m]. 


$32. The Vowel y 
, The letter y denotes not only two vowels, namely [ai] and 
[i] but also the consonant [j] (ves, beyond, yawn). 
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In completion of $23 the following must be noted: y is 
long [ai] at the end of a word, if stressed, and also in some 
individual words: 


my, sky, ally, apply, supply; hybrid, typist. 


2. THE UNSTRESSED VOWELS 


$33. Open and Closed Syllables 


For the treatment of the unstressed vowels, the following 
points are decisive: 


1. Whether the syllable is open or closed. 


2. Whether the vowel appears before or after the stressed 
syllable. 


The pronunciation of vowels preceding the stress is affected 
by their proximity to the stressed syllable; that is to say, by 
whether they come immediately before it or whether another 
syllable intervenes. In the latter case, if only one syllable 
intervenes the vowel takes a subsidiary stress, as was explained 
in $21 (a). 

Which unstressed syllable do we characterize as 
which asclosed? The general fundamental rule sie lass 
is open when it ends in a vowel or is only followed by one 
consonant, because that then belongs to the following syllable. 
is valid in English only for unstressed syllables. In methodical, 
for instance, of the unstressed syllables me- and i- are o en, 
-cal closed. (The stressed syllable -thod- is closed.) Em 

Furthermore, in English it is only the pro iati 
consonants and not the way they are Wetten ean 
whether a syllable is open or closed. Double consonants, 
which in English are not pronounced as double sounds, do 
not produce a closed syllable. The first syllables of a oint 
oppose and succumb are thus open. The combination f 
consonant + /, r also counts as one consonant Since 7 add. 
possess the faculty of joining the consonant Which plectis 
them to the following syllable. The first syllables of eclipse 
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decline, betray and also (on account of both rules) of apply, 
apprentice, aggrandizement, and ecclesiastical are also open. 


$34. The Vowels in Open Syllables 

In open syllables which immediately precede or follow 
the stressed syllables, the vowels a, e, i, 0, u are pronounced 
b, i, i, o, ju]: 

address, grammatical, essential, melodious, revelation, 

diminish, horizon, manufacture, refugee, ambassador, cere- 

mony, telegram, allocate, obsolete, theory, prejudice, stimulate. 
Exceptions: 

1. A vowel preceding a vowel remains long (cf. $24 (D): 

aorta [eio:to], chaotic, geography, diagonal, priority, coagu- 

late, tuition. 

2. e before r and / following a stressed syllable is always 
pronounced [o]: 

accelerate, choleric, several, excellent, marvellous. 


$35. The Vowels in Closed Syllables 


(a) In closed pre-stress syllables, the vowels a, e, i, 0, u are 
pronounced [æ, e, i, 0, A]: : 
activity, ambiguous, antenna, salvation, fermentation, men- 
tality, imply, prosperity, spontaneous, frustration, pulsation, 
sultana. 
Exceptions: Initial e is also with at least equal frequency 
pronounced [i]. 


(b) In closed post-stress syllables, the vowels a, e, i, 0, u 
are pronounced [o, i, i, o, 2]: 3 
carcass, devastate, trespass, saucepan, adjective, knowledge, 
planet, addict, method, promontory, calumny, sepulchre, 
status. 
Exceptions: 
l. e is always pronounced [9] before l, m, nt, ns: cancel, 
parcel, item, problem, coherent, inventory, licences 
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2. The ending -en is almost always pronounced [on], e.g. 
listen, woven, vixen, etc.; it is, however, pronounced [in] 
in the words: chicken, marten, women, specimen and may 
also be so pronounced in Kitchen, linen, pollen, siren. 


3. character is pronounced [kerikto], comrade [komrid], 
orange [ring], spinach (see $55 (b), lettuce [s], 
minute [-it] (see § 52). 


§ 36. Vowel Change Through the Presence of Endings 


If the presence of an ending throws the accent on to 
the third syllable of a word (reckoning from the beginning), 
the first syllable receives a subsidiary accent, as we already 
know, and that without regard to whether in the determinative 
word, the first or second syllable was stressed. The pattern in 
accordance with which this change of accent through the 
presence of an ending takes place is as follows: 

(€-©) > -é orCéQ) > @-é-) 

In the syllable which has now become pre-stress we get, when 
it is open, the following pronunciation for the five vowels 
b, i, i, ə, ju]. This is in accordance with $34. If it is closed, 
we get, in contradiction to § 35, the pronunciation þ, ə, i, ə, ə]. 

The syllables which now receive the subsidiary accent are 
pronounced like the short stressed vowels [e, e, i, o, 4]. 

The following examples illustrate the pattern of the accent 
change: 

license—licensée, instant—instantáneous, 


concentrate—con- 
centrátion, consult—consultátion, 


advantage—advantágeous. 

Examples to illustrate the pronunciation of the vowels: 
advántage |sdva:ntid] — advàntág. 
dévastate— dévastátion, ábsent—à 
démonstrate—démonstrátion, pró 
[prodoktiviti] 
admire [edmaia]—ddmirdtion [&dmiréijn], define [difáin] 
—définítion [définifn], preside—présidéntial, expláin—éx- 
planátion, benéficence—bénef icial, demócracy—démocrátic 
horízon—hórizóntal. 2 


eous [edvonteicdas], — 
bsentée, science—scientific, 
duct [prodakt]—prdductivity 
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$37. The Vowels in Composite Words 


In composite words of the following type, the vowels usually 
retain their original quality: 

bookcase, drawbridge, blackboard, spellbind, roundhead, 

midwife, doorbell, incoming, outcome, knapsack, grandson, 

wristwatch. 


A number of exceptions are to be noted: 

1. Compounds with -berry, -man, -land, -pence: gooseberry 
[güzbori], blackberry (/-bari], layman [/-mon], gentleman, 
Scotland [/-lond], England, twopence [t^pons], threepence 
[0ripons], fourpence, [/-pens]. 

2. boatswain [bousn], cupboard [kabed], bicycle [báisikl], 
forecastle [fóuksl] forehead [fórid], gunwale [gAnl], 
halfpenny [héipni], housewife [hAzif] (in sense of recept- 
acle for needles and thread), income [inkem], nonsens 
[-sons], rowlock [ralok], saucepan [só:spen], vineyard 
[vínjed], breakfast [brékfost]. 

In the case of towards, waistcoat, wristband, the modern 
pronunciation has accommodated itself to the spelling: 
[tewo:dz, wéiskout, ristbend] instead of the older [to:dz, 
Wéskot, rizband]. 


$38. Disappearance and Intrusion of Vowels 
(a) In a number of words written with three syllables, the 
middle vowel disappears in the pronunciation. The most 
important of these words are: I. 
business [biznis], evening [i:vnip] every [évri], interest 
[intrist], opening [oüpnig] medicine {médsin], paletot 
[péltou], porcelain [ps:slin], sovereign [sdvrin], venison 
[vénzn]. 
A silent final e does not become audible on account of being 
followed by an ending which begins with a consonant: 
Palely [péilli], solely, safety [seífti], surety, movement, 
changeling. 
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Exception: nicety [naisiti]. : ; 
(b) In the verbal and substantival endings -es and -ed, the 
vowel disappears under certain conditions: 


1. -es is pronounced [s] after all voiceless consonants except 
Is. [, t]. | 
d is pronounced [z] after all voiced consonants except 
Iz. 3, d]. : n 
-es is pronounced [iz] after all sibilants Is, f, 1f, z, 5, dj]. 
2. -ed is pronounced [t] after all voiceless consonants 
except t. 
-ed is pronounced [d] after all voiced consonants except d. 
-ed is pronounced [id] after the consonants d, t. 


-ed is pronounced [id] when it acts as an adjective- 
forming syllable. 


Examples: he hates, the flutes, rakes, Spades, tubes, glasses, 
searches; baked, raped, roved, piled, 


spaded, hated; blessed 
[blesid], cursed, learned, naked, crooked, sacred, wicked, 
wretched. 


N.B. 'The adverbial ending -edly is always pronounced 
[idli]: repeatedly, markedly, advisedly, designedly. 


(c) If an ending beginning with a vowel is added to a word 
Which ends in a consonant + re, an [o] inserts itself between 
consonant and r: acreage [éikorid;], ogreish [dugorif], 


accoutring, centring, reconnoitring all [-+tarin], manoeuvring 
[vorig]. 


$39. The Latin Prefixes 


(a) The prefixes ab-, ad-, com-/con-, em-Jen-, ex-, ob-, sub-, 
do not follow the rule given in § 34, but are pronounced in the 
pre-stress position always [ab, əd, kəm/kən, im/in, iks, əb, səb], 
with subsidiary stress [æb, æd, kom/kon, em/en, eks, ob. sab] 
(according to § 36). Gree 
Examples: abrupt, to absent, 


les: d absentee, acquire [okwáio], 
acquisition, admonish, admoniti, 


i lon, combustion, confide, con- 
fidential, embark, embarkation, engage, exact, expire, 


expiration, oblige, obligation, obstetrics, obstetrician, subject, 
subjectivity, sublime, sublimation. 
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(b) While the prefixes under (a) in a stressed syllable always 
follow § 23 (= § 36), the four prefixes de-, pre-, pro-, re-, have 
a greater variety of pronunciation: 

1. In the pre-stress position they are pronounced [di, pri, 

pre, ri]: 
declare, define, predict, prepare, proceed, protest, reserve, 
reside. 

2. With a subsidiary accent they are pronounced [de, pre, 
pro, re] (according to $ 36): 
declaration, definition, preparation, protestation, reserva- 
tion. 

3. When stressed they are pronounced [de, pre, pro, re] (in 
accordance with § 23): à 
decorate, preface [prefis], prominent, reputable, recognize. 

4. When stressed they are pronounced long [di:, pri:, prou, 
ri:] in some words: 
decrease, detail, precinct, prefix, pretext, previous (§ 25), 
process, profile, progress, pronoun, protest, proto-, reflex, 
refill, regress, reprint, retail. 

(c) The prefixes de-, ex-, pre-, re-, sub-, are active prefixes, 
ie. they are still freely used for word formation. They are 
recognizable as active prefixes by this, that, side by side with 
the new formations, the determinative word is still alive in 
current language and that the meaning of the new formation 
represents a straightforward combination of prefix and deter- 
minative word and not a development beyond their individual 
meanings. In these words the prefixes mentioned above are 
pronounced [di:, eks, pri:, riz, sab]: : 

decontrol, dehydrated, ex-governor, pr edetermine, prewar, 
readjust, remake, to re-turn (cf. return 1n the sense of ame 
back), to re-cover (e.g. of books, cf. recover), re-collect (cf. 
recollect [rekəlekt]), subconscious, subeditor. 


3. THE R- VOWELS 


Since the consonant r in English has lost all pica con- 
sonantal characteristics and has consequently acquired prac- 
tically a vocalic character, it is understandable that the 
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preceding vowel is almost always considerably influenced in 
its pronunciation. T 

For practical reasons we shall arrange the combination of 
vowel + r in two groups: 

1. ar, er, ir, or, ur, yr. 

2. air, ear, eer, eir, eur, ier, oar, oor, our. 


$40. The First Group of r- Vowels in Stressed Position 


(a) Before a consonant and at the end of a word the r- 
vowels of the first group are pronounced [a:, o: a:, 21, 92]; 
yr is always the same as ir. 


Examples: arm, herd, bird, myrtle, horse, hurt; jar, stir, for, 
occur. 

(b) Before a vowel they are pronounced [er, er, ir, or, uor]. 
Examples: baron, varicose, ceremony, herald, spirit, historical, 
origin, bureau, curious, jury, plural. 

(c) Before double r they are pronounced [er, 
Examples: arrow, barren, error, mirror, 

rence, turret. 

(d) When lengthened in accordance with $25, and with 
silent e (are, ere, ire, ore, ure; see $24 (a)) they are pronounced 
[ea, io, aio, 01, juo or uo]. 
Examples: barbarian, precarious, query, funereal, Serious, 

serum, desirous, tyrant, forum; glorious, fury, injurious ; bare, 

here, wire, hireling, byre, bore, cure, surety, 

(e) Individual points: 

After qu- and w-, ar is pronounced [o:]: quarter, dwarf, 
warm, swart. (But N.B. square [skwea]). 

er is pronounced [a:] in the words: 
After w-, or is pronounced [o:] 
also in attorney [ot5:ni]. 


er, ir, or, ar]. 
horrid, hurry, occur- 


clerk, Derby, Sergeant. 
: work, worm, world: as 


§ 41. The First Group of r- Vowels in the Unstressed Position 

(@ In the unstressed position, the ¢ 
(yr), or, ur, are all regularly pronounced 
the case with the prefixes per-, pur-, 
suffixes -ar, -er, -or. 


ombinations ar, er, ir 
b]. This is especially 
Su'-, ar-, as with the 
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Examples: perceive, permit, pursue, surprise, arrange; beggar, 
peculiar, master, driver, error, sailor, auditor. 

Exceptions: registrar [-stra:], and such formations in -or as 
have a corresponding formation in -ee, e.g. guarantór, lessór, 
mortgagor. 

All the above-mentioned words may also be pronounced 
with the stress on the first syllable. Other examples for the 
[o]- pronunciation in the unstressed position, particularly in 
the conditions set out in § 36, are: 

ascertain, (cértain) information, preservation, ddversary, 

comfort, éffort, góvern, cónsternátion, partícular, stándard, 

stübborn. 

Exceptions with long pronunciation (as in $40 (a)): carnation, 
curtail, embarkation, export, import, Norwegian, participate, 
placard, record, starvation. 

(b) In a position of subsidiary stress, the combinations ar, 
er, ir, or, ur, are pronounced as they are when stressed: 

àrbitrátion, pérpetrátion, irrepróachable, fürtificátion, còr- 

relátion, sürreptítious [saroptifos]- 


$42. The Second Group of r- Vowels 

(a) -air is always pronounced [o]: fair, hair, pr aire. 

(b) -ear- is pronounced [o:;] before a consonant: early, 
pearl, rehearse, search. 
Exceptions: beard [biod], 


-ear- is pronounced [io] before a VOW I 
aword: clear, dreary, shear, tear (produced by weeping), 


weary, year. But year is also pronounced [je:]. 
Exceptions: bear, pear, swear, to tear, wear, all [-co]. 
(c) -eer is always pronounced [ie]: beer, career, engineer, 
Steer, volunteer. 
(d) -eir- is pronounced [ea] in heir, 
(e) -eur- is pronounced [jue] in Europe, 
neurotic. 


hearken, heart, hearth, all with [a:]. 
el and at the end of 


their, [ia] in weir, weird. 
liqueur [likjúo], 
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As an ending indicating a person it is pronounced [a:]: 
connoisseur [konoso:], chauffeur [fouf$: or foufa], masseur. 

(f) -ier- is pronounced [io]: fierce, pier, cashier, grenadier. 

If -ier is an unstressed ending, it is pronounced [-ia] or else 
the i joins with the preceding consonant: clothier [kloudia], 
soldier [sóuldra], carrier, terrier. 

In the words brier, fiery, -ier is pronounced [-aio(r)]. 

(g) -oar- is pronounced [o:]: board, coarse, hoarse, oar. 

(h) -oor- is pronounced [»:] in door, floor, [uo] in Poor, moor, 
poor. 


(i) -our- is pronounced [auo] only at the end of a word: 
devour, giaour, hour, Scour; 

[o:] in course, court, courtly, four, mourn, pour, source; 

[»:;] in the syllable Jour- (adjourn, Journal), as also in 
courteous, courtesy, scourge; 

[^] in courage, flourish, nourish; 

[9] in the post-stress position: 
bistoury; 

[uo] in all the rest: bourgeois [bueswa:], 
four, your (very often [jo 1p. 


colour, honour, Saviour, 


contour, paramour, 


4. COMBINATIONS WHICH MAY REPRESENT A VOWEL 

OR DIPHTHONG 
Apart from the r- combinations which we 
dealt with, there is a 1 
vowel and vowel + ci 
ticular pronunciation. 


$43. The Combination -al- 


(a) Before k it is pronounced [o:]: balk, chalk, stalk, walk. 

(b) Before mit is pronounced [a:]: almond, alms, malmsey, 
palm, qualm; likewise in calf, half, salve (ointment) and their 
derivatives. (Note that salye is also commonly pronounced 
[seelv].) 


Otherwise: salmon [sémon], to salve, 


ee Salvage, salver, all with 
-æl-]. 
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(c) In all other words, it is pronounced either [zl] or [9:1]: 

With [zl]: album, alcohol, Alps, altitude, asphalt, palpitate, 
scalp. 

With [o]: alderman, almanac, altar, alter, alternate, appal, 
bald, basalt, enthral, falter, halt, instalment, malt, palfrey, 
palsy, salt, walnut, walrus. 

(d) -all- is pronounced at the end of a word [9:1]: ball, 
install, squall, tall; 

at the beginning [zl]: ballot, fallacy, hallow, rally, shallow; 


after w [o]: swallow, wallet, wallop. 


$44. The Combination -ol- 
i (a) Before d, t, s, and at the end of a word it is pronounced 
-oul-]: 

cold, hold, jolt, revolt, bolster, upholster, control, patrol. 
Exception: to solder [soldo]. 

© Otherwise it is pronounced [-ou-]: folk, Holborn, holm, 
yolk. 

(c) -oll- is pronounced at the end of a word [-oul]: droll, 
poll (election), roll, toll; 
at the beginning of a word [-ol-]: follow, holly, mollify, pollen. 


Exceptions: atoll, doll, loll, poll (parrot), all [-ol-]. 


§ 45. The Combinations -ough-, -augh- 

This group constitutes the best known and most oft quoted 
example of the bewildering relation of English spelling to 
English pronunciation. It deserves its reputation not because 
it provides the largest number of different possible pronuncia- 
tions, but because it can produce the most different sorts of 
sounds and because the words cannot be brought into any sort 
of order. 

(a) [o:] before t: bought, brought, fought, ought, sought, 

thought, wrought, nought. 


(b) [9] in the post-stress position: borough, thorough; (see 
$30). 
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(c) [ou] in dough, doughy, furlough, though. 

(d) [au] in bough, doughty, drought, plough, slough (swamp). 
(e) [u:] in brougham [bru:m], through. . 

(f) [af] in chough, clough, enough, rough, slough (skin), tough. 
(g) [»f] in cough, trough. 

In the case of -augh- we find [-a:f-] in draught, laughter; 


otherwise it is always [-o:]: daughter, haughty, naughty, 
onslaught, slaughter, caught, taught. 


$46. The Combination -ea- 


The pronunciation of this combination is determined by the 

following consonants. We find the short pronunciation [-e-]: 

(a) Before d: bread, breadth, dead, lead (metal), meadow, 
spread, tread. 

Exceptions: bead, to lead, plead, read. 
(b) Before the endings -ant, -en, -er, 
peasant, pleasant, pheasant ; heaven, leaven; feather, 
heather, leather, weather; jealous, zealous; measure, 
pleasure, treasure; health, stealth, wealth. 

(c) In all other words we have the lo: 
beam, gleam, clean, mean, 
please, feasible, beaver, weay 
beak, weak, heap, reap, 
heath, heathen, wreath, 

Exceptions: 
with [-e-]: cleanly, cleanse, deaf, realm, heavy, endeavour, 
treachery, weapon, breast, sweat, threat, breath, death; 
with [-ei-]: break, great, steak. 

Observe the change in: deal—dealt, dream—dreamt, lean— 
leant, mean—meant, leap—teapt, read—read [red]. Infinitive 

[i:], past tense and participle [e 


-0us, -ure, -th: 


ng pronunciation [-i:-]: 
heal, reveal, Steal, zeal, cease, 


"e, reason, eager, league, bleach, 


beast, yeast, treat, leave, bequeath, 


$47. The Combination -oy- 


This combination is pronounced [-au- 
with [-au-] is the longer; it is to be fou 


Jor [-ou-]. The group 
the following: -owd, : 


nd in combination with 


-owl, -own, “Owse, -owel, -ower, 
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Examples: crowd, powder, fowl, growl, crown, renown, browse, 
bowels, flower. 

Exceptions: bowl own, and the participles flown, grown, 
known, mown, sown. 

The [-ou] pronunciation is to be found regularly only at the 
end of a word in the post-stress position: 

árrow, bíllow, fóllow, méllow, píllow, sórrow, büngalow. 

If at the end of a word and stressed, both the pronunciations 
are to be found side by side without its being possible to draw 
up a rule regarding their occurrence: 

[-au]: allow, avow, brow, cow, endow, how, now, prow, vow, 
WOW. 

Lou]: aglow, bestow, blow, crow, flow, glow, grow, know, low, 
mow, owe, show, slow, snow, stow, throw, tow. 

Notice the three homographs (see § 52): 
bow [bau] the prow of a ship, a polite inclination 
bow [bou] a weapon, * a bow in one’s hair 
row [rau] a quarrel 
row [rou] ‘ flowers in a row’ 

Sow [sau] female pig 
Sow [sou] ‘ to sow seed 

Notice also: Knowledge, acknowledge [-nol-], 

[ralok] (see § 37). 


rowlock 


$48. The Other Combinations 


(a) -ai-, -ay- are pronounced [ei]: 
array, hay, say. 

Exceptions: plaid, plait, both [-æ- 

quay [i:]. 

(b) -ae-, -oe-, are pronounced [ii]: 
anaesthetic, gynaecology, antennae, 
homoeopathy, oesophagus. 

Exceptions: aer- [sor]: aerial, aerate, aero-; 

[monu:ve]. 

(c) -au- is pronounced [-o: 
vault, haunt, launch. 


aid, paid, rain, wail; 
] said, says, both [-e-], 


Aegean, aesthetic, 
larvae; diarrhoea, 


manoeuvre 


-]: gauze, defraud, haul, laundry, 
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Exceptions: because, cauliflower, laurel, sausage, all [o]; gauge 
[geid;], aunt [a:nt], mauve [mouv]. 


(d) -aw- is pronounced [o:]: awe, awful, raw, yawn, dawdle. 
(e) -eau- is pronounced [ou]: beau, bureau, portmanteau, 
tableau. 


Exceptions: beauty [bju:ti]. 
(f) -ee- is pronounced [i:]: deed, sleeve, weed, employee, 
. Settee. 
Exceptions: breeches [britfiz], threepence [Oripons]. 
(g) -ei-, -eigh-, -ey- are pronounced [ei]: beige, conyey, 
freight, neigh, obey, rein, sleigh, veil, weigh. 


In the post-stress position we always have [i]: alley, chimney, 
donkey, turkey. 


Words with -cei- have [ii]: deceive, conceit, receipt, ceiling, 
also seize and key. 


The following have [ai]: eider, either, eye, height, neither, 
sleight. 


In the following -ei- is pronounced [e]: heifer, leisure, 
nonpareil [nonporel]. 
(Qn -eu- is pronounced [ju:]: deuce, eulogy, neutral, teutonic. 
(i) -€w- 1s pronounced[ ju:]: dew, ewe [ju:], pewter, sewer 
[sju:o], view [vju:]. 


Exceptions: to sew [sou], pewit [pi:wit]. 
(J) -ie- is pronounced [i:]: achieve, brief, retrieve, 
Exceptions: in an open syllable at the 
die, lie, pie, tie; 
before t and in -iety [aio]: dubiety, 
[i] in handkerchief, mischief, mis 
Sriend [frend], medieval [medii:vol]. 


(k) -igh- is pronounced [ai:]: delight, Sright, sigh, tight. 
(l) -oa- is pronounced [ou]: boat, load, roam. 
Exception: broad [bro:d]. 
(m) -oe- is pronounced [ou]: foe, &0eS, roe, woe, 
Exceptions: canoe, shoe, both [u:], he does [daz], poet [pouit]. 
(n) -oi-, -oy- are pronounced [oi]: annoy, boy, noise, poison, 


niece, yield. 
end of a word it is [ai]: 


Piety, diet, quiet; 
chievous, Sieve, variegate; 
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(0) -oo- is pronounced [u:]: hoof, cool, spool, bloom, room, 
moon, spoon, loop, stoop, troop, booth, choose, goose, 
ooze, boost, roost. 

-00- is pronounced [u] before k and in individual words: 
book, brook, hook, look, rook, I shook; good, hood, wood, 
I stood, foot, soot, wool, gooseberry [guzberi]. 

In blood, flood it is [A]; brooch [broutf]. 

(p) -ou- has five possible pronunciations: 

[ou] before / + consonant or / at the end of a word: boulder, 

mould, poultice, soul; 

[au] in blouse, couch, counter, foul, house, loud, bounce, 

flounder, vouch, south; 

[u:] in accoutre, acoustics, boulevard, bouquet, coupon, 

&roup, soup, uncouth, you, youth, wound; 

[u] in courier, silhouette, tourist [tuorist], bivouac, camouflage; 

[4] in country, couple, courage, cousin, double, southern, 

touch, trouble, young. 

(a) -ue [ju:]: ague [éigju:] argue, continue, due, pursue, 
residue, sue, virtue; but [u:] in blue, accrue. 

Exceptions: except in ague and argue, -gue is simply pronounced 

[-g]: catalogue, colleague; fatigue, fugue [fju:g], league, plague. y 

Before / and t it is pronounced [ui]: duel [djuil], cruel, fuel, 
suet, 

(r) -ui- [u:]: bruise, fruit, juice, sluice, but nuisance, suit, 
both [ju:]; [i] in the post-stress position and after b, g: biscuit, 
Circuit, conduit, build, guild, guilt, guinea [gini], guitar. $ 

Exceptions: guide, disguise, both [ai]; suicide [sjuzi—], suite 

[swi:t]. 

In accordance with § 8, if the accent falls on 
are pronounced separately: circuitous [so :kju ritos], tu 
all substantives ending in -uity, e.g. annuity, continuity. 

(s) -ye [ai]: dye, lye, rye, stye. 


n the u or i, both 
tuition, and 


5. PREFIXES AND SUFFIXES 

The following two paragraphs contain a survey of the 

Common prefixes and suffixes, so far as they have not already 
been dealt with in §39. Cf. also § 15. 
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$49. Survey of Prefixes 


(a) The prefixes bi-, tri- are pronounced [bai, trai] when they 
are separable prefixes, i.e. when the determinative word exists 
in English. Otherwise they are pronounced [bi, tri]: 

bilingual, bilateral, bipartite, bicycle, bizonal; but bigamy 

[bigomi], biparous [bíporos]. 

(b) The following prefixes remain unchanged: Aydro- 
[haidro], hyper- [haipo], nitro- [naitro], prime- [praim], proto- 
[prouto], pseudo- [sju:dou], psycho- [saikou]: 

hydrophobia, hypertension, nitrogen, primeval [praimi:vl], 

prototype, pseudoclassic, psychopathic. 


$50. Survey of Suffixes 
-able [obl]: abominable, capable, liable, probable, syllable. 


-ace [is]: furnace, menace, palace, preface, terrace. 
Exception: grimace. 
-acy [asi]: aristocracy, democracy, diplomacy, obstinacy, 


supremacy. 
-age [id3]: advantage, cabbage, damage, marriage, village, 
x garage [or g&ra:]. 
-ain [ein] in verbs: appertain, ascertain, detain, ordain, 
retain. 
[in] in substantives and adjectives: 
chaplain, mountain. 


Exceptions: Britain, villain, [-on]; certain, curtain, 
[-n]. 


bargain, captain, 


-ate [eit] in verbs: relate, dictate, narrate, rotate. 
[it] in substantives and adjectives: 
candidate, delegate, legitimate, p 
Exceptions: inmate, innate [eit] 
In a considerable number of words, the vi 
from the substantive and adjective: Separate [-rit]—to separate 
[-reit], advocate, animate, designate, 


c a sig duplicate, deliberate, 

elaborate, estimate, incorporate, intimate, moderate, subordinate. 

-eon [on]: dudgeon, luncheon, Sturgeon, surgeon; pigeon 
[picgin]. 


accurate, climate, 
relate. 


; immediate [-djot]. 
erb is distinguished 


-eous [ios]: 


-est [ist] 
-et [it]: 


-ible [ibl]: 


-ice [is] 


-ile [ail]: 
-ine [in]: 


-ise [is] 


"ite [it] 
[ait]: 


-less [lis]: 
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bounteous, courteous, duteous, hideous, nauseous 
(see § 74 (a)). 

The ending -aneous is pronounced [-einjos]: 
instantaneous, simultaneous. 

in the superlative: coldest, hottest, bitterest. 
banquet, billet, blanket, closet, garret, planet, tenet, 
toilet, turret, valet. 

Exceptions: ballet, bouquet, cabaret, crochet, 
all [-ei]; croquet [i]. 

accessible, gullible, dirigible, permissible, sensible. 
when unstressed: armistice, apprentice, justice, 
service; 

when stressed: [ais] in advice, device, suffice; 
[i:s] in caprice, police. 

domicile, fertile, infantile, missile, sterile, volatile. 
clandestine, discipline, famine, genuine, intestine, 
urine. 

Exceptions: we have [ain] in divine, porcupine, 
serpentine, turbine; and [i:n] in: benzine, machine, 
magazine, iodine, routine, vaccine. 

in the immediate post-stress position: anise, 
mortise, practise, promise, premise. 

Exceptions: franchise [aiz], treatise [tri:tiz]; other- 
wise the ending is pronounced [aiz]: chastise, 
merchandise. 

in definite, favourite, hypocrite, infinite, opposite, 
plebiscite, preterite, requisite ; 

in finite, appetite, contrite, dynamite, erudite, 
parasite, recondite, satellite, Labourite. 

aimless, meaningless, restless. 


-ment [mont]: ailment, document, experiment, implement, orna- 


~ness [nis]: 
-oir [wa:]: 


~ous [as]: 


ment. 
Exceptions: [ment] in the verbs, e.g.: experiment, 


implement. 
bitterness, firmness, rudeness. 
abattoir, memoir, conservatoire, reservoir. 


enormous, fortuitous, gregarious,’ momentous. 
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6. HOMOPHONES AND HOMOGRAPHS 


One consequence of the ambiguity of the vowels and also 
of some consonants in English is that there is so large a number 
of homophones and homographs. 

There are about 500 homophones in English. They are a 
constant source of mistakes, not only for foreigners, though 


the context usually indicates the Sense of the word and with 
it the correct spelling. 


$51. The Homophones 


Space is insufficient fora co 
homophones. The followin: 
aisle isle I'll [ail] 
earn erne urn [on] 
maize maze [meiz] 

Pare pair pear [pea] 
right rite wright write [rait] 
Weather wether whether [wéda] 


mplete survey of all the important 
8 are a few typical examples: 
cereal serial [síoriol] 

haw hore whore [ho:] 
marshal martial [má :fol] 
rain reign rein [rein] 

Suite sweet [swi:t] 

yoke yolk [jouk] 

§ 52. The Homographs 


Tf the homophones Present a 
omographs for pronunciation, 


bass [bes] a Species of fish 

[beis] low in tone 
chamois [[&mwa] the anima] 

[[&mi] the Wash-leather mad, from the above 
cleanly [klí:nli] adv. ON 


[klénii] adj. 
conjure [kinga] perform ma 


gical tricks 
[konġúə] implore 
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executor [éksikju:—] person who carries something out 
[igzékju—] person commissioned to carry out the . 
provisions of a will 


gill [gil] one of a pair of organs with which a 
fish breathes under water 
[cil] a quarter of a pint 
invalid — [invalid] not valid 
[involi:d] a sick person 
lead [led] a metal 
[li:d] to conduct, guide 
live [liv] to exist 
[laiv] alive 


mankind [menkdind] the human race 
[ménkdind] men as opposed to women 


minute — [mínit] sixty seconds 
[mainjá:t] tiny 
pussy [pási] young cat 
[pAsi] exuding matter 
raven [réivon] bird related to the crow 
[r&von] to prey 
slough [slau] morass 
[slaf] to shed, cast, throw off 
Tear [tio] drop of moisture shed by the eye 
[tea] to rend, rip 


B. The Consonants 
§ 53. General 


While the vowels give one a wide choice of pronunciation, 
the consonants too are not far behind them in this respect. 
The same factors, inclusive of stress, condition their variety 
as in the case of the vowels. , 

Double consonants are pronounced li 
except when they come together owing 
suffix, 

Examples: soilless, shell-like, solely, vilely, thinness. —— 

The consonants d, f, m, p, r, W, Z are not treated in the 

following paragraphs, since they are unambiguous. 


ke single consonants, 
to the presence of a 
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1. THE INDIVIDUAL CONSONANTS 
$54. The Consonant c 


(a) Before a, o, u, before a consonant and at the end of a 
word, c is pronounced [k]: 

call, cant, cold, couch, cut, acute, beacon, act, clock, maniac, 

picnic. 

(b) Before ae, e, i, y, c is pronounced [s]: 

caecum, Caesar, cent, ice, cipher, Cypress, incident, pharma- 

ceutical. 


Exceptions: sceptic [skeptik], cello [tfelou], concerto [kontfzo- 
tou]. 
(c) -cc- is pronounced [k] before a, 0, 
[ks] before e, i, y: 
accord, succumb, acclaim; accent, accident, c 
vaccine. 


u and a consonant; 


OCCYyX, Success, 


$55. The Combination cA 


(a) This is usually pronounced [tf]: 
chamber, chief, chore, debauch, niche [nitf], ostrich, exchequer. 
(b) It is pronounced [&] in spinach and combinations with 

-Wich: 

sandwich (also [-itf], Greenwich [grinid], Harwich [hzrid;]. 
(c) In one word of Teutonic 

numerous Greek words, ch is pronounced [k]: 
anchor, archaeology, archaic, archangel, 
chameleon, chaos, character, chemist, choir [kwaio], cholera, 
Christ [kraist], christen, chronic, echo, epoch, lichen, mechan- 
ism, orchestra, psychiatry [saikaiotri], technic, 


gin have retained [f]: 
chaperon, chassis, chauffeur, 
[məsta:f], nonchalant, para- 


(e) -tch- is only an orthographical variant of group (a): 
catch, fetch, satchel, stitch, Watch, notch. 
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$56. The Consonant g 


The conditions governing the pronunciation of g are similar 
tothoseforc. They are, however, more complex because one 
has to distinguish between Latin and Teutonic words, and in 
the case of the former also between those of Greek and other 
derivations. 

(a) In Teutonic words g is pronounced [g] before all vowels: 
gander, get, give, goose, gutter, beg, beggar, long, anger. 
(b) In words of Romanic origin g is pronounced [&] before 

€, i, y; likewise -gg-: 

angel, angina, clergy, digest, gentle, gesture, giant, gypsy, 

longeval, longitude, magic, manger, register, deluge, exagger- 

ate. 

The following, which often cause confusion, deserve special 
attention: : 
with [g]: auger, gibberish, gig, gimlet, gizzard. 
with [d]: gibber, gibbet, gibe, giblet, gilly-flower, gimbal, 

gimcrack, gin, ginger, giraffe, gist. 

(c) Before a, o [dj] appears in mortgagor [mo:goco:], gaol 
[ceil], margarine [ma deri: n]. 

(d) The following words of Greek origin retain the [g]- 
pronunciation: 

gynae- [gaini-] e.g. gynaecology; pedagogy, 

hegemony. j 
(e) We still have the French [5] in beige, rouge, prestige, 
regime (829) and some formations in -age (see $ 50). 


demagogy, 


$57. The Combinations gh, gu, ng, dge 

(a) gh- is pronounced [g]: ghastly, gherkin, ghetto, ghost; 
Fa is silent in straight; cf. also $45 (augh, ough), $48 (eigh, 
igh). 

(b) gu- is pronounced [g] at the begi 
Guarantee, guess, guide, guilt, guitar; also in -gue, 
Unique case: Janguor(ous) [læggərəs]. . 

. (C) -ngu- is pronounced [ygw): anguish 
linguist, 


ginning of a word: 
see $48 (q); 


, distinguish, languid, 


E 
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(d) -ng- is usually pronounced [ng]: angle, Anglo-, anger, 
finger, longer, kangaroo, Stronger, tango, younger. 

(e) -ng- is pronounced [5] only in derivatives from verbs 


and adjectives ending in -ish: hanger, hanging, longing, 
belonging, longish, youngish. 


(f) -nge is always pronounced bng]: danger, hinge, lounge, 
Sponge, revenge. 


(g) -dge is always pronounced Ld]: edge, fidget, dodge, 
judge. 
$58. The Consonant 4 


Here the only combination worthy of remark is hu- 
which the initial [j] of the u 
the / and thus becomes [c]: 


hue, huge, human, humid, humiliate, humour, all [çu HB 


,in 
is rendered practically voiceless by 


$59. The Consonant j 


This is always pronounced [à]: jam, jelly, jot, Junk, project, 
rejoinder. 


§ 60. The Consonant k 


This is pronounced, like the combination -ck-, always as 
k]: 


kale, keep, kitchen, kraal, kiosk; back, bucket, flicker, stock. 


$61. The Consonant / 


(i) A clear / at the beginning 
lard, belong, simpler, billion; 

(ii) A dark Zat the end of a syllable and before 4 
tall, milk, bulk, malt, Alps, maltreat; SE PRU 

(iii) A syllabic 7 at t 


he end of a word after a co: : 
bugle, little, trouble, nsonant: 
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$62. The Consonant z 
This is always pronounced [n], with the following exception: 
before the sounds [g, k] 7 is pronounced [p] but only when the 
Syllable has the principal or subsidiary accent: 
ánchor, bánquet, lynx, monk, zinc; cóngregátion, cóngress, 
cóngruous, cónquer, brónchial, céncord, (but: concórdance), 
cóncourse (to concur). 
Exceptions with [p]: bronchitis, congressional, congruity. 


$63. The Combination ph 

This is always pronounced [f]: hyphen, pheasant, philosophy, 
photography. 
Exceptions: Stephen [stí:von], nephew [névju:]. 


$64. The Combination qu 

(a) This is usually pronounced [kw]: acquaint, conquest, 
equal, liquid. 

(b) It is always pronounced [k] in -que: cheque, grotesque, 
opaque, unique. 

(c) It is also pronounced [k] in conquer, exchequer, liqueur 
(842), liquor [liko], quay [kiz], queue [kju:], mosquito ($29), 
tourniquet. 


§ 65. The Consonant s 
One of the greatest difficulties in English is whether s should 
be pronounced voiced or voiceless. The sharp outline of the 
original rule—[z] in the middle of a word, [s] at the end—has 
become effaced. Except for a remnant of about thirty words, 
however, all follow definite laws : 
(a) At the beginning of a word, s is always voiceless [s]: 
sand, sense, sing, song, surgeon, syringe, skip, snake, stand, 
sue, 
Exceptions: sugar [fuga], sure [[uo]—voiceless also, of course, 
but exceptional in being pronounced [f] not [s]. 
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(b) In the middle of a word s is voiced before and after a 
voiced consonant, voiceless before and after a voiceless 
consonant: 


cosmetic, dismal, measles, husband, Lisbon, gosling; clumsy, 
crimson, flimsy, palsy, pansy, venison, whimsical; ask, 
aspirin, bestow, esquire, grasp, mosquito, whisper, flotsam, 
tipsy. 
Exceptions: parsley, compensate, consul, ransom, tinsel, all 
with [s]. 
(c) At the beginning of the root after a prefix ending in a 
consonant, s is always voiceless [s] (the root is that part which 
remains after subtracting the prefix and the suffix): 


absolute, absurd, consider, consume, dissent, obsolete, subside. 
Exceptions: absolve, dissolve ($ 66), observe, all [z]. 


(d) At the beginning of the root after a prefix ending in a 
vowel, s is voiced in the following word groups: 

deserve, desert, design, designate, desire, desist; presence, 

present, presentiment, preserve, preside, presume; resemble, 

resent, reserve, reside, residual, residue, resign, resilience, 

resist, resolve, resort, result, resume, resurrect. 


In all other cases the s is voiceless: 
aside, antiseptic, desolate, prosecute, 
(e) The prefixes dis-, mis-, trans-, dis-, mis- are pronounced 

[s] even before voiced consonants and before vowels: 


disappear, disband, disdain, disorder; 
misuse. 


research, resurgent. 


misgiving, mislay, 


Exceptions: disaster, disease, both [z]. 


trans- is pronounced 
before vowels: 


transact, transit, transliterate, 
transient. 


[trenz-] before Voiced consonants and 


transmit, transoceanic, 


Individual case: transition [trenzifn or trensizn]. 
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Cf) The suffixes -sive, -sory, -some, -osity, -sy all have [s]: 

abusive, adhesive, expensive, incisive, compulsory, derisory, 

handsome, toilsome, callosity, virtuosity, controversy, ecstasy. 
Exceptions: daisy, advisory, provisory, poesy, all [z]. 

(g) Final s in the plural and genitive of substantives and in 
the present of verbs is: 

(i) voiceless after voiceless consonants [s], 

(ii) voiced after voiced consonants and vowels [z], 

(iii) syllabic after sibilants [iz] (cf. $38 (5): 

ships, hats, Jack’s, puts, laughs; heads, lives, Tom's, digs, 

moves, breathes, stirs, bothers, eyes, Mary's, allows, pays, 

crochets ($50); losses, ashes, judges, ceases, harasses, 

splashes, hitches, plunges. 

(h) Final s is voiceless after short vowels [s]: 

this, thus, us, yes; apparatus, axis, chaos, crisis, focus, oasis. 
Exceptions: as, is, has, his, all [z]. 

Sis voiced after long vowels: avoirdupois [evodopsiz], series 
[stori:z], species [spí :fi:z], yours, hers, theirs. 

(i) The word ending -se is pronounced: 

[s] immediately after the stressed syllable: 

anise, practise, promise, purchase, purpose, treatise. 

[s] in the case of all adjectives which end in a vowel + -se: 

concise, jocose, morose, obtuse, precise, profuse, verbose. 

[s] in the combinations -/se, -nse, -rse: 

condense, immense, rinse, tense; adverse, coarse, nurse; 

impulse. 
Exception: to cleanse [klenz]. 

[z] in all verbs in so far as they do not belong to some other 
group: 

advise, comprise, premise, despise, advertise; compose, 


oppose, diffuse, refuse; accuse, bruise, choose, ease, please, 
rise, 


Exceptions: abase, debase, encase, cease, decease, chase, crease, 
decrease, increase, lease, release. 
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The following homographs (see § 50) demonstrate clearly the 
validity of this rule. In each case the substantive has [s] and 
the verb [z]: 

the use—to use (and combinations), the excuse—to excuse, 
the house—to house, the louse—to louse, the mouse—to 
mouse, diffuse (adj.)—to diffuse, the refuse—to refuse, close— 
to close. (Cf. the advice—to advise, the device—to devise, 
the brass—to braze, the Slass—to glaze, the grass—to graze, 
the loss—to lose.) 

[z] in all other words: 

cheese, disease, enterprise, exercise, noise, rose, vase [va:z]. 
Exceptions: base, case, dose, goose, loose, noose; Paradise. 


Cj) Words which do not belong to any of the groups (a)-(i) 
have in the main [z] in the middle of the word; the following 
words, however, have [s]: 


asylum, basic, basin, crisis, crusade, nuisance, 


Philosophy, 
Sausage. 


§ 66. The Combinations sce, Sch, sh, ss 


(a) sc is pronounced [s] before €, i, y, and in corpuscle, 
muscle [-as-]: 

ascertain, irascible, Scene, sciatica, Scythe, viscera, 
Exception: sceptic [sk-]. 

(b) sch is pronounced [sk-] in Scheme, Scholar, School, 
schooner; [stf] in escheat, eschew; [f] in Schedule; [s] in schism. 


(c) sh is always pronounced U]: shank, Ship, short, fashion, 
shrink. 


(d) ss is always pronounced [s]. dissoluble, dissolution, except 
in dessert, dissolve, hussar [huza:], possess, scissors, all [-z-]. 


§ 67. The Combination th 
(a) At the beginning of a w. 
thin, thorn, thread, thrust, thwart. 


In pronouns, particles and conjunctions it is [ð]: than, 


they, 
thither, though. 


ord it is pronounced [0]: thank . 
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(b) Within the word it is pronounced [ð]: bother, clothing, 
JSathom, leather, rhythm. 
Exceptions: author, ether, Catholic, arithmetic, method, 
panther. 
(c) At the end of a word we get [0]: beneath, birth, depth, 
growth, north, tooth. 
Exceptions: to bequeath, booth, to betroth, to mouth, smooth, 
with. 
(d) The following substantives have [0] in the singular and 
[9] in the plural: bath, lath, path, sheath, wreath, mouth, oath, 


. truth, youth. 


(e) Derivatives do not change the final [0] sound: earthen, 
healthy, filthy. 
Exceptions: smithy, worthy, southern [sadon], northern, 
heather [heðə]. 


§ 68. The Consonant x 

This is pronounced [ks], but [gz] before the principal or 
subsidiary accent, when the next syllable begins with a vowel 
or with an h: 

exdct, exdmine, to éxecute [éksikju:t], exécutive ligzek-], 

exhibit [igzibit], exhibition [eksibifan], exist, exótic, exüber- 

ant. 

X is pronounced [z] in anxiety [zm záioti], xylophone |záilo- 
foun] and other words of Greek derivation. 


2. PALATALIZATION 


$69. General 


This means the process by which the sounds [s, t, Z, d, g] 
merge themselves with a following [j] sound so that [s + j, t + j] 
Produce a [f], [z +j] a [5], and [d +i, g +j] a [ó]. The 
Ui] sound, contained in the written letters e, ? and u, gives up 
its own phonetic value when this merging takes place, unless 
the accent retains it as an [-i-]. Cf. § 25. 
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$70. The Effect of Accent 
The fundamental rule for the effect of accent is as follows: 


If the vowel which follows consonant + į (consonant 
+ €) is unstressed, -ci-, -si-, -ti-, have the phonetic value 


[f]; if it has a principal or subsidiary accent, they have 
the value [fi.] 


artificial [-fiff]-—artificiality [fifiéliti]l; in the same way: 
conscience |-[ns]—conscientious [-iénfos], ocean—oceanic, 
precious—preciosity, Special—speciality, Asia—Asiatic, con- 
Sidential—confidentiality, essential—essentiality, Partial— 
Partiality, substantial—substantiality, 

The verbs ending in -iate are special cases: 
appreciate | [-i:fieit], associate, depreciate, 
initiate, negotiate; likewise the Words: otiose, rati 


§ 71. The Palatalization of -ce-, -ci- 
This always produces [f]: 
acacia [okéifo], commercial, Social, 
delicious, precious, coercion, herbaceous, 
In the endings -ciable, -ciative, 
retained, although the following 
Subsidiary accent (cf. § 21): 


appreciable [-prí:fiobl], appreciative [-fiotiv], 
[-fiotari]. 


Physician, ancient, 
rosaceous, ocean, 

-ciatory the [-i-] is mostly 
4 does not always have a 


depreciator y 


$72. The Palatalization of -ri- 

This always produces [f]: militia, 
patient, portion, national. 

If the -ti- is preceded by an sn 
place except in ~stion: bestial, Chr 
combustion, all [-stfn]. 

In the endings -tiable, -tiative, -tiatory, 
-ci- ($71): satiable, negotiable, initiative, 


initial, Presidential, 


palatalization fails to take 
Istian; question, Suggestion, 


itis the same as with 
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Special cases: inertia [ie]; transition (see $65 (e); 
frontier [-tio]; righteous [-t[os], no other words ending in 
-teous have palatalization (see § 50). 


$73. The Palatalization of -si- 


This produces either [f] or [5]. 

We get [f] in the endings -sia, -sial, -sian and after x: Asia 
[eifo], Persia, Russia [rafo], fuchsia [fju:[o], magnesia, contro- 
versial, Persian, Russian, complexion [-ek[n], anxious [erkfos]. 

We get [5] in the ending -sier (-zier): hosier, osier, crosier; 
. brazier, glazier, grazier (these three are more frequently pro- 

‘nounced [-eizio], see $ 74). 

-sion is pronounced [-[n] after a consonant (including r, s), 
[-3ən] after a vowel: aversion, compulsion, succession, tension; 
decision, fusion; rescission is pronounced [risigon]. 


$74. Absence of Palatalization: Dissimilation 

(a) In the following words—at all events in British English— 
no palatalization takes place: 

glacial [gleisiol] or [gle-] glacier [glesio], ratiocinate 

[reetiosi-], amnesia [-i:zio], anaesthesia [enisOi:zio] and other 

scientific words ending in -sia, Rhodesia [zio], artesian 

[-zjon], Parisian [-zjon], brazier, glazier (see $ 73), gaseous 

[gæsiəs], nausea [no:sio], omniscient [-siont]. 

(b) Nouns derived from verbs in -ciate are pronounced 
-ciation [-fiei{n]. Owing to the process of dissimilation the 
Pronunciation [-siéifn] has prevailed in the following words: 

emaciation, enunciation, glaciation, and frequently in the 

Words appreciation, depreciation; similarly sociology 

[sousiolodi]. In the verbs enunciate and glaciate the [-si] 

Pronunciation also prevails nowadays. 


$75. The Palatalization of -ge-, -gi- 


In the endings -geon, -gian, -gion, -geous, -gious the i or e, 
as the case may be, no longer has the value of a vowel; it is 
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absorbed through the palatalization of the g. The endings 
are consequently pronounced [-c&an]/[-chas]: 
dungeon, surgeon, Belgian, Norwegian, allegiance, contagion, 
religion, egregious, prodigious, sacrilegious (see § 28), 
courageous, outrageous. 


Exception: the [-i-] remains in collegiate [-ciit]. 


§ 76. Palatalization through u 


This is in character similar to palatalization through i, but 
has not had such far-reaching effects. We find it regularly in 
the following endings: -ure(r), -ury, -ue, -ual, -uous. 

(a) -sure is pronounced [-59] after vowels and [-fo] after 
consonants (cf. -sion, $ 73): exposure, measure, seizure [si:52]; 
censure, fissure (= fisher). Likewise -sur- within the word: 
censurer, treasury, usury [juzsori]. Compare stressed -xyr- in 
luxurious [lagzjuarias] with luxury [lakfori]; likewise usurious 
[ju:zjuorios]. 

(b) -ture is pronounced [-tfo], in rare words or in c 
Speech [-tjuo]: aperture [zpotfo], also [-tjua], candidature 
[-ditfo], capture, creature [kri:tfo], curvature [-votfo], furniture, 
future, gesture, legislature [-leitfo], literature, miniature 
[minjotfo], overture [ouvotjuo, -tfo], signature, temperature 
» texture, torture, venture, vulture. 
ations are pronounced cor- 
, futurism [-tfor-], natural, 
fortune, fortunate [-tfonit], 


respondingly: cultural [-tforol] 
picturesque; century [-tfori], 
saturate [-tforeit]. 

(c) Jure is pronounced [da]: 
perjure, perjury. 

(d) -dure: procedure bga], verdure bga, -djo]. 

(e) -ue is not palatalized: issue [isju:], residue, virtue. 

(f) -ual is palatalized only in the words: mutual, punctual, 
virtual all [-tfuol], casual [kz5uol, -zjuol], usua] [-5uol], visual 
[-5juel], often also in sensual and sexual [sekfual]. 

In all other formations—in “uous, -uent, 
British English does not palatalize, 


fo conjure (see § 30), injure, 


~uate, -uary, etc.— 
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3. SILENT CONSONANTS 


§ 77. General 


English is so rich in silent consonants not only because a 
large number have really become silent in the course of 
centuries but also because—as has been explained in $2— 
consonants which had long been silent and which had dis- 
appeared from written English were reintroduced by scholars 
in order to make clear the connection with the—commonly 
Latin—root word. 

It is impossible to formulate all-embracing rules about 


+ o silent consonants. The so-called ‘ three consonant law "—that 


of three consonants the middle one is silent—is frequently 
invoked in this connection but does not meet the case. 

The following section provides a survey of the most im- 
portant instances of silent consonants. 


§ 78. Survey of the Silent Consonants 

b’ is silent in -mb, -bt and derivatives: bomb, bomber [b$mo], 
climb, dumb, succumb, plumber [pl&mo], debt, doubt, 
subtle. 

c is silent before qu: acquaint, acquire, lacquer; also in: to 
indict [indáit], victuals [vitlz], Connecticut [-ét-]. 

ch is silent in drachm, fuchsia (§ 73), schism ($ 66 (b)), yacht 
[iot]. 

d is silent in handkerchief, handsome, Wednesday [wénz-]. 

g is silent in -gm, except when in the pre-stress position: 
diaphragm | [dáiofrem], paradigm [-daim], phlegm; _but 
diaphragmatic [-fregmét-], phlegmatic. It is also silent 
in gn-, -gn: gnat, gnaw, gnome; arraign, assign, campaign, 
Cologne [kolóun], foreign [fórin], benign [-náin], malign, 
oppugn, reign, sign, sovereign. 

In the derivatives, gis pronounced: benignity, assignation, 
dignity, malignant, repugnant, signal, signature, signify, 
insignia; but assignee, physiognomy without g. 
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is silent in heir, honest, honour, hour; but not in inherit. 
It is silent in kh, rh, wh: khaki, rhetoric, diarrhoea, 
rhubarb, whale, whim; and also within the words: 
annihilate [onáioleit], nihilism, Philharmonic, Posthumous, 
prohibition [proui-], shepherd [[épod], Silhouette, vehement 
[visi-], vehicle, exhaust, exhibit, exhilarate, exhort (see 
§ 68). 

But it is pronounced before the stressed syllable: nihility, 
prohibit, vehicular. 

is silent in blackguard [bléga:d] and in kn-: knee, knife, 
knob. 

is silent in -alk, -alm, -alf, see $43 Cal); in -olk, -olm aná 
other cases, see § 44 (-ol-); also in could, should, would 
[-ud]. 

is silent in -mn (in the verb fi orms as well): autumn, column, 
damn, condemn, solemn, hymn; but it is not silent in.the 


derivatives: autumnal [»:t&mnol], columnist, condemna- 
tion, hymnology, solemnize. 


is silent in Dn-, ps-, pt-: pneumatic, pneumonia, psalm, 
pseudonym, Psychology, psychiatrist (8 49); ptarmigan. 
It is also silent in cupboard, corps [ko:], raspberry, receipt. 
is silent between vowels only in iron [aion]. 


is silent before palatal combinations: conscious, fissure, 
Passion; also in aisle [ail], apropos, chamois (§ 52), debris, 
Illinois, island [ái-], is/e [ail], viscount [vái-]. 

is silent above all in -stle, -sten and in other cases between 
5 and a consonant: 
castle, chestnut, christen, Christmas, fasten, hasten, hustle, 
listen, moisten, mistletoe, nestling, Postscript, thistle, 
postpone, whistle, wrestle; but crystal [krístl]. | f is also 
Silent in crochet, croquet (8 50), hautboy [hóuboi], Matthew, 
mortgage, often, ragout, soften. 

is silent in asthma [smo], isthmus [ísmos]. 

is silent in wr-: wrap, write, wrong, Wry, awry [orái]; also 
in who [hu:], whose, whore [ho:], whoop(in, 


g-cough), whole; 
and in answer [4:nso], housewife (§ 37), two [tu j. 


Index 


Tuis index is not an English pronouncing dictionary, but all 
the words mentioned in the book, in so far as they stand for 
themselves and not for hundreds of others, are contained in it. 
The exceptions in particular are all listed. 

To find a word, first consult the table of contents. If it is 


. Not obvious in which section a word will come, look it up in 


tiie index. If the word cannot be found, look for that part 
of the word the pronunciation of which is in doubt—prefix, 
suffix or middle. If it is a matter of the pronunciation of a 
consonant, look it up in the paragraph which deals with the 
consonant in question. 

A word fragment preceded by a hyphen is a suffix (e.g. -ain, 
-ity), one followed by a hyphen is a prefix (e.g. pre-, hydro-) 
and one with a hyphen before and after it is a medial portion 


of a word (e.g. -voc-, -fer-). 
The figures refer to sections. 


-a 25 (b) 

ab- 39 (a) 
abandon 7 (b) 
-able 9 (b), 50 
absolve 65 (c) 
acacia 71 
accent 11 


accomplish 7 
ET P3 ish 7 (b), 30 (a) 


ache 55 (b) 
acknowledge 47 


advise 65 (i) 
~ac- 48 (b) 


Aegean 48 (b) 
aer- 48 (b) 
aesthetic 48 (6) 
affront 30 (a) 
afternoon 15 (a) 
again 19 (A) 
-age 50 
aggrandize 7 (b) 
aggrandizement 7 (b) 
ague 48 (q) 

-ai- 48 (a) 

-ain 8 (a), 50 
-air 42 (a) 

aisle 51, 78 

-al 8 (d), 25 (b) 
-alk 43 (a), 78 
-all- 43 (d) 
album 43 (c) 
alcohol 43 (c) 
alderman 43 (c) 
alloy 11 
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ally 7 (a) 

-alm- 43 (b), 78 
almanac 43 (c) 
alongside 15 (A) 
Alps 43 (c) 
already 7 (5) 
altar 43 (c) 

alter 43 (c) 
alternate 11, 43 (c) 
altitude 43 (c) 
amen 13 (c) 
amnesia 74 (a) 
amortize 7 (b) 
Amsterdam 13 (5) 
-an 25 (b) 
anaesthesia 74 (a) 
anaesthetic 48 (b) 
ancient 71 

and 20 

-ange 24 (d) 
angel 56 (5) 
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anger 24 (d) 
annihilate 78 
answer 78 


-ant 8 (d), 9, 25 (b) 
antennae 48 (5) 


anti- 13 VI 
anxiety 68 
anxious 73 
any 27 (b) 
aperture 76 (b) 
appal 43 (c) 
appellant 9 (a) 
appreciable 71 
appreciate 70 


appreciation 74 (b) 


appreciative 71 
apropos 78 
-ar 25 (b), 41 
ar- 41 

-ar- 40, 41 


arch- 13 VI, 55 (c) 


-are- 40 (d) 


armchair 13 III 


-arr- 40 (c) 
arraign 78 
artesian 74 (a) 
artificial 70 
Article 20 

-ary 10 (a) 

as 20 

Asia(tic) 70, 73 
askance 27 (a) 


‘ask’-Words 27 (a) 


asphalt 43 (c) 
assign 78 
-aste 24 (d) 
asthma 78 
asylum 65 (j) 
at 20 


ate (from eat) 27 (b) 


-ate 8 (c), 50 


-ative 10, 21 (b) 


-ator 21 (b) 


-atory 10, 21 (b) 


attorney 40 (e) 


attribute, vb 7 (b), 11 
attribute, subst 11 


-au- 48 (c) 


-aught(y, -er) 45 


aunt 48 (c) 
autumn(al) 78 


avalanche 27 (a) 
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avoirdupois 65 (h) 
-aw- zx (d) 
awry 7 

-ax 25 (b) 

-ay- 48 (a) 


backdoor 13 III 
backfire 13 III 
backslide 13 III 
backstairs 13 III 
bald 43 (c) 

ball 43 (d) 
ballot 43 (4) 
baptize 7 (a) 
basalt 43 (c) 
base 65 (i) 

basic 65 (j) 
basin 65 (7) 
basis 65 (7) 
bass 52 

be 20 

bear 42 (b) 
beard 42 (b) 
beau 48 (e) 
beauty 48 (e) 
because 48 (c) 
Bengal 18 (d) 
benign(ant) 78 
Berlin 18 (4) 
-berry 37 (a) 

bi- 49 (a) 
bicycle 37 (2) 
blackguard 78 
blood 48 (o) 
boatswain 37 (2) 
bolster 44 (a) 
bomb(er) 78 
Bombay 18 (4) 
borough 30 (a), 45 (b) 
bosom 30 (b) 
bow 47, 52 

bowl 47 

brazier 73, 74 (a) 
break 46 (b) 
breakfast 37 (2) 
breeches 48 ( 
broad 48 (m) 
brooch 48 (o) 
brougham 45 (e) 
build 24 (e), 48 (r) 


bull 31 (a) 
bullet 31 (a) 
bury 31 (5) 
bush 31 (a) 
bushel 31 (a) 
business 38 (a) 
busy 31 (b) 
but 20 
butcher 31 (a) 


c 54 (a), 54 (b) 

cadet 7 (a) (3) 

calf 43 (b) 

campaign 7 (a) (3), 78 
can 20 


canal 7 (a) (3) 
Canary 7 (b) 
candidature 76 (b) 
Canton 13 (5) 
carnation 41 (a) ə 
case 65 (i) 

casual 76 ( f) ^ 
catarrh 7 (a) (3) 
cauliflower 48 (c) 
-cc- 54 (c), 

ceiling 48 (g) 
cello 54 (5) 
cement 11 

century 76 (b) 
cereal 51 

ch 55 (a-e) 
chamber 55 (a) 
chamois 52, 78 
character ý 
8, 35 (b), 55 (c) 
Cheapside 13 (b) 
chestnut 78 

Chinese 13 (c) 
Christmas 78 

-ciable 71 

-ciation 74 (b) 
-ciative 71 

-ciatory 71 

-ck- 60 

clandestine 7 (b 
clean(ly) 46 (c), 52 
clerk 40 (e) 

climb 78 

Closed Syllables 33 
coherent 8 (d), 9 (a) 
collegiate 75 


Cologne 78 
column(ist) 78 
com- 39 (a) 
comb 30 (d) 
combat 30 (a) 
comely 30 (a) 
comment 11 
committee 7 (b) 
compass 30 (a) 
compensate 65 (b) 
complement 11 
comrade 35 (b) 
con- 39 (a) 
concave 13 (c) 
concert 11 


_ concerto 54 (b) 


"eendemn(ation) 78 
conduct 11 
conduit 30 (a) 
confidential 70 
conflict 11 
conjure 30 (a), 52, 76 (c) 
Cognecticut 78 
conscience 70 
conscientious 70 
constable 30 (a) 
consul 65 (b) 
consummate 11 
contact 11 
contemplate 7 (b) 
contemplative 7 (b) 
contest 11 
contract 11 
contrast 11 
Contrast 17, 19 (a) 
contribute 7 (b) 
contrivance 8 (d) 
convex 13 (c) 
convict 11 

corps 78 
counterattack 11 
courage 42 (i) 
course 42 (i) 

court 42 (i) 
courteous 42 (i) 
courtesy 42 (i) 
courtly 42 (i) 
covet 30 (a) 

covey 30 (a) 
creature 76 (b) 
crisis 65 (j) 
crochet 50, 78 


Index 


croquet 50, 78 
crosier 73 
cross- 13 VI 
cruel 48 (q) 
crusade 65 (7) 
crystal 78 
cupboard 37 (2), 78 
curtail 41 (a) 
curvature 76 (b) 
cushion 31 (a) 
-cy (cf. -acy) 10 


damn 78 

de- 39 (b, c) 
debris 78 

debt, 2, 78 
decorous 8 (d) 
deficit 8 
demonstrate 7 (5) 
demonstrative 7 (5) 
depreciate 70 
depreciation 74 (b) 
depreciatory 71 
Derby 40 (e) 
desirous 8 (d) 
detail 11 

develop 7 (5) 
devise 65 (i) 

-dge 57 (g) 
diaphragm 78 
diarrhoea 48 (b), 78 
differentiate 70 
digest 11 

dignity 78 

dis- 65 (e) 
discolour 7 (b) 
discount 11 
dismantle 27 (a) 
dispiteous 2 
dispute 7 (a), 11 


dissolve 65 (c), 66 (d) 


do 20 

dose 65 (i) 
doubt 78 
dove 30 (a) 
down- 18 (c) 
drachm 78 
ducat 31 (b) 
duchess 31 (b) 
duel 48 (q) 
dumb 78 


75 


-ead 46 (a) 

-eal 8 (b) 

-ear- 42 (b) 
-eau- 48 (e) 

-ed 38 (b) 

-ee 8 As. 

-ee- 48 (f) 

-eer 8 (a), 42 (c) 
-ei- 48 (g) 

eider 48 (g) 
-eigh- 48 (g) 
eighteen 13 (a) 
-eir- 42 (d 
either 48 (e) 
electrode 7 (b) 
elsewhere 15 (A) 
em- 39 (a) 
emaciation 74 (5) 


i 

19 (a), 19 (c) 
en- 39 e 
-en 35 (b) 
enamel 7 (b) 
enamour 7 (b) 
Endings 36, ov 65 (f), 

7 (e ), 69-76 

England 28 (a) 
-ent 8 (d), 25 (b) 
enthral 43 (c) 
enunciate 74 (b) 
enunciation 74 (b) 
envelop 7 (b), 11 
envelope 11 
-eon 50 
-eous 8 (b), 25 (a), 50 


-esque 8 (a) 
esquire 7 (a) 
essential 70 
-est 50 

-et 50 

-eu- 48 (h) 
-eur- 42 (e) 
evening 38 (a) 
-ever 15 (A) 
every 38 (a) 


76 
-ew- 48 (i) 


ex- 13 VI, 39 (a, c) 


-ex 25 (b) 
examine 7 (5) 
exasperate 27 (a) 
excerpt 11 
executor 52 
exhaust 78 
exhibit 78 
exhilarate 78 
exhort 78 

expert 11 

export 11, 41 (a) 
extract 11 

-ey- 48 (g) 


fallacy 43 (d) 
falter 43 (c) 
farmhouse 13 III 
farmyard 13 III 
fatigue 29 
feather 46 (b) 
-fer- 9 (b) 
ferment 11 

fête 28 (b) 
fiancé 28 (b) 
fifteen 13 Ba 18 
fissure 76 (a) 
flood 48 (p) 
flourish 42 (i) 
folk 44 (b) 

for 20 

forecast 11 
forecastle 37 (2) 
forehead 37 (2) 
foreign 78 
fortunate 76 (b) 
fortune 76 (b) 
four 42 (i) 
fourteen 13 (a) 
frequent 11 

fro 30 (d) 

from 20 

front 30 (a) 
frontier 72 
fuchsia 73, 78 
fuel 48 (q) 

fugue 48 (q) 

full 31 (a) 
furthermore 15 (h) 


g 56, 57 
gaseous 74 (a) 
gauge 48 (c) 
-geon 75 
-geous 75 


-gion 75 

-gious 75 

giraffe 27 (a) 
glacial 74 (a) 
glaciate 74 (b) 
glaciation 74 (b) 
glacier 74 (a) 
glazier 73, 74 (a) 
gn- 78 


goodwill 13 III 
goose 56 (a) 
great 46 (c) 
greatcoat 13 III 
Greenwich 55 (b) 
gu- 57 (b) 
guarantee 57 (b) 
guarantor 41 (a) 
-gue 48 (q) 

guild 24 (e) 
guinea 48 (r) 
gunwale 37 (2) 
gynaecology 
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health 46 (b) 
hearken 42 (b) 
heart 42 (b) 
hearth 42 (b) 
heather 46 (b) 
heaven 46 (b) 
heifer 48 (g) 
height 48 (g) 
heir 78 

her 20 

here- 15 (h) 
hitherto 15 (/;) 
holm 44 (b) 


homoeopathy 48 (b) 


Homographs 


honest 78 
honour 78 
hosier 73 
hotel 7 (a) 
hour 78 


housewife 37 (b), 78 
hu- 58 


hybrid 32 
hydro- 49 (b) 
hymn(ology) 78 
hyper- 49 (b) 


48 (b), 56 (d) -ia 25 (a) 


half 43 (b) 
halfback 13 III 
halfcrown 13 III 
halfmast 13 III 
halfpay 13 III 
halfpenny 37 (2) 
halfprice 13 III 
halftime 13 III 
halfway 13 III 
hallow 43 (d) 
halt 43 (c) 


handkerchief 48 (j), 78 


handsome 78 
hautboy 78 

have 20 

he, him, his 20 
headmaster 13 III 


eadquarters 13 III 
heal 46 (c) 


-ial 8 (b), 25 (a) 
-iate 8 (b), 25 (a) 
-ible 50 


-ic(al) 8 (b), 26 (a) : 
-Ice 50 


-id 8 (5), 26 (a) 
-Ie- 48 (j) 

-ler- 42 ( f) 
-iet(y) 48 (j) 
-ify 8 (b), 26 (c) 
-igh- 48 (X) 

-ild 24 (e) 

-ile 50 

ill- 13 VI 
Illinois 78 
illustrate 7 (b) 


. illustrative 7 (b) 


immediate 50 
impious 7 (5) 
import 11, 4] (a) 
impotent 7 (b) 


11, 47, 52, 65 (i) 


a 


impoverish 8 
in- 7 (b) 
incarnate 11 
income 37 (2) 
-ind 24 (e) 
indict 2, 78 
indoor 18 (c) 
-ine 50 
inertia 72 
infamous 7 (b) 
infinite 7 (b) 
inherit 78 
initiate 70 
initiative 72 
inside 18 (c) 
insignia 78 
: ingtall 43 (d) 
instalment 43 (c) 
interchange 11 
interest 38 (a) 
Interrogative Pronouns 
1 


interview 11 
invalid 8, 52 i 
-ion 8 (b), 25 (a) 
-ior 25 (a) 

-ious 8 (b), 25 (a) 
-iĝue 8 (a), 29 

-ir- 40, 41 

-ire- 40 (d) 

iron 78 

-irr- 40 (c) 
irreconcilable 21 (b) 
-ise 50, 65 (i) 

-ish 8 (b), 26 (a) 
island 78 

isle 51, 78 

-ism 10 

issue 76 (e) 

-ist 10 

isthmus 78 

CH 8 (b), 26 (a) 
-ity $ (b), 26 (b) 
-ive ct -ative) 25 (b) 
-ix 25 (b) 

-ize 10 


j 59 
jealous 46 (b) 
Journal 42 (i) 


Index 


-jure 76 (c) 
-jury 76 (c) 


k 60 
key 48 (g) 
kn- 78 


knowledge 47 : 


61 
laboratory 21 (5) 
lacquer 78 
-Jand 37 (1) 
lapel 7 (a) 
Latin stress 7 
laurel 48 (c) 
-le 24 (c) 
lead 46 (a), 52 
leather 46 (5) 


9 leave 46 (c) 


leaven 46 (b) 
legislature 76 (b) 
leisure 48 (g) 
-less 50 

lessor 41 (a) 
lettuce 35 (b) 
liqueur 42 (e), 64 (c) 
literature 76 (b) 
litre 29 

live 52 

loose 65 (i) 

lose 30 (c) 
luscious 31 (b) 
luxurious 76 (a) 
luxury 76 (a) 


machine 7 (a) 
malign(ant) 78 
malt 43 (c) 
Maltese 13 (c) 
-man 37 (1) 
mankind 52 
manoeuvre 48 (b) 
manoeuvring 38 (c) 
many 27 (b) 
margarine 56 (c) 
Matthew 78 
mauve 48 (c) 
measure 46 (b) 


71 


medicine 38 (a) 

-ment 50 

mincepie 13 III 
miniature 76 (b) 
minute 35 (6), 52 

mis- 13 VI, 65 (e) 
misconduct 11 
mistletoe 78 

monkey 30 (a) 
moreover 15 (h) 
mortgage 78 
mortgagor 41 (a), 56 (c) 
mosquito 29, 64 (c) 
mourn 42 (i) 
-move 30 (c) 

mow 47 

muscle 66 (a) 

must 20 

mutual 76 ( f) 


n 62 

nausea 74 (a) 
née 28 (b) 
negotiable 72 
negotiate 70 
nephew 63 
-ness 50 
nestling 78 

-ng- 57 (d), 57 (e) 
-nge 57 (f) 
-ngu- 57 (c) 
nicety 38 (a) 
niche 55 (a) 
nihilism 78 
nineteen 13 (a) 
nitro- 49 (b) 
non- 13 VI 
nonpareil 48 (g) 
nonsense 37 (2) 
noose 65 (i) 
Norwegian 41, 75 
not 20 

nourish 42 (i) 
now 19 (A) 
nuisance 65 (/) 
Numerals 13 (a) 


-o 25 (b) 
-oa- 48 (/) 
-oar- 42 (g) 


78 


ob- 39 (a) 

object 11 

Observe 65 (c) 
ocean 70 
-oe- 48 (b), 48 (m) 
oesophagus 48 (b) 
of 20 


off- 18 (c) 
often 78 
ogreish 38 (c) 
-Oi- 48 (ri) 

-oir 50 

-ol-, -oll- 44 
-old, -olt 44 (a) 
omniscient 74 (a) 
-on 25 (b) 
onion 30 (a) 
only 30 (d) 
-00- 48 (o) 
-oon 8 (a) 

-oor 42 (h) 
opening 38 (a) 
Open Syllables 33 
opponent 9 (a) 
oppugn 78 

or 20 

-or 25 (b), 41 
-or- 40, 41 
orange 35 (b) 
-ore- 40 (d) 
-orr- 40 (c) 
-ory 10 

osier 73 

-osity 65 (f) 
-ost 30 (d) 

-oth 30 (d) 
otiose 70 

-ou- 48 (p) 
-ough 45 
-ought 45 (a) 
-our 25 (b), 42 (i) 
-ous 8 (d), 50 
out- 15, 18 (c) 
outlaw, vb 7 (a) 
-over 30 (a) 
over- 15, 18 (c) 
overbalance 11 
overcast 11 
overcharge 11 
overdose 11 
overflow 11 
overture 76 (b) 


-OW 47 
owe 47 
own 47 
-oy- 48 (n) 


paletot 38 (a) 
palfrey 43 (c) 
Pall Mall 27 (5) 
palpitate 43 (c) 
palsy 43 (c) 
Panama 18 (d) 
-par- 9 (b) 
paradigm 78 
paradise 65 (i) 
Parisian 74 (a) 
parsley 65 (b) 
partial(ity) 70 
participate 41 (a) 
pear 42 (b), 51 
peasant 46 (b) 
peasoup 13 III 
-pence 37 (1) 
per- 41 

perfect 11 
perfume 11 
permit 11 
persuade 31 (4) 
pewit 48 (i) 

ph 63 


pheasant 46 (6) 
philharmonic 78 


philosophy 65 (j) 


phlegm(atic) 78 
physiognomy 78 
Piccadilly 18 (d) 
placard 41 (a) 
plaid 48 (a) 
plait 48 (a) 
pleasant 46 (b) 
please 46 (c) 
pleasure 46 (5) 
plover 30 (a) 
plumber 78 

pn- 78 

police 7 (a) 

poll 44 (c) 
pollen 44 (c) 
porcelain 38 (a) 
posthumous 78 
postpone 78 
postscript 78 


English Pronunciation 


Post-stress position 33 


pour 42 (i) 
pre- 39 (b, c) 
precious 70 
précis 28 (b) 
prefix 11 


Prefixes 13 VI, 14 XIV, 
15 (a-h), 39, 49, 65 (e) 
11 


prelude 

premise 11 
presage 11 
present 11 
prestige 29 


Pre-stress position 33 


pretty 28 (a) 
prime- 49 (5) 
princess 18 (d) 
pro- 39 (b) 
procedure 76 (d) 
process 11 


produce 11 2 


progress 11 
project 11 
prohibit(ion) 78 
pronunciation 8 
protest 11 
proto- 49 (5) 
-prove 30 (c) 
ps- 78 

pseudo- 49 (b) 
psycho- 49 (b) 
pt- 78 


pull 31 (a) 
pulley 31 (a) 
pulpit 31 (a) 
pumice 31 (b) 
punctual 76 ( 
punish 31 (b) 
pur- 41 
purchase 11 
push 31 (a) 
puss 31 (a) 
pussy 31 (a), 52 
put 31 (a) 
-put- 9 (b) 


qu 64 (a-c) 
qua- 27 (c) 
quar- 40 (e) 
quay 48 (a), 64 (c) 
-que 64 (b) 


e 


ragout 78 

rally 43 (d) 
ransom 65 (b) 
rascal 27 (a) 
raspberry 78 
rather 17 

ratio 70 
ratiocinate 74 (a) 
raven 52 

re- 13 VI, 39 (b, c) 
-re 24 (c) 

rebel 11 

receipt 2, 48 (g), 78 
recommend 8 
record j^ 4] (a) 
refill 1 


- d UR 9 (b) 


regime 29 
registrar 41 (a) 
reign 51, 78 
RelaQve pronouns 19 (g) 
report 11 

reprint 11 
repugnant 78 T 
respiratory 21 (b) 
retail 11 

rh- 78 

Rfodesia 74 (a) 
righteous 72 
rococo 7 (b) 
routine 18 (d) 

row 47, 52 
rowlock 37 (2), 47 
Russia 73 


s 65 

sacrilegious 28 (a) 
safety 38 (a) 

said 48 (a) 
salmon 43 (b) 

salt 43 (c) 

salvage 43 (b) 
salve 43 (b), 

salver 43 (b) 
sandwich 55 (b) 
sardine 18 (d) 
saturate 76 (b) 
saucepan 37 (2) 
sausage 48 (c), 65 (j) 
Says 48 (a) 

SC 66 (a) 


Index 


scalp 43 (c) 

sents 54 (b), 66 (a) 
sch 66 (b) 

scourge 42 (i) 

-se 65 (i) 

seaside 13 IIT 

seize 48 (g) 

seizure 76 (a) 

self- 13 VI 

-self 15 (/i) 

semi- 13 VI 
sensual 76 (f) 
sergeant 40 (e) 
serial 51 

series 65 (A) 

set-to 14 XV 
seventeen 13 (a) 
sew 48 (i) 

sexual 76 (f) 

sh 66 (c) 

shall 20 

shallow 43 (d) 
shepherd 78 

shove 30 (a) 

shovel 30 (a) 

-sia 73, 74 (a) 
sign(al) 78 
signature 76 (b), 78 
silhouette 78 

-sion 73 

-sive 65 (f) 

sixteen 13 e» I3 V. 
sleight 48 (2) 

slough 45 (d), 45 (f) 52 
slovenly 30 (a) 
smother 30 (a) 
sociology 74 (b) 
soften 78 

solder 44 (a) 
soldier 42 (f) 
solemn(ize) 78 
-some 65 ( f) 
sonorous 8 (d) 
-sory 65 (f) 
source 42 (i) 
sovereign 38 e) 78 
sow 47, 52 
special(ity) ne 
species 65 (A) 
spinach, 35 (b), 55 (b) 
squa- 27 (c) 

squall 43 (d) 


79 


squar- 40 (e) 
ss 66 (d) 
starvation 41 (a) 
stature 76 (b) 
steak 46 (c) 
steal 46 (c) 
stealth 46 (b) 
-sten 78 
Stephen 63 
-stion 72 
-stle 78 
stomach 30 (a) 
stress 11, 12 
study 31 (b) 
suave 31 (d) 
sub- 13 VI, 39 (a, c). 
subject 11 
subjunctive 7 (b) 
Subsidiary accent 
; 360, 70 
Subsidiary accent posi- 
tion 33 
substantial 70 
subtle D. 
succum 
suéde 28 à). 31 (d) 
suet 48 (4) 
suffix 11 
Suffixes 36, 50, 65 (f) 
67 (e), 69- 76 
sugar 65 (a) 
suicide 48 (r) 
suite 31 (d), 48 (r), 51 
super- 13 VI 
sur- 41 
sure 65 (a) 
-sure 76 (a) 
surety 38 (a) 
surreptitious 41 (5) 
survey 11 
swa- 27 (c) 
swallow 27 (c), 43 (d) 
swar- 40 (e) 
swear 42 (b) 
-sy 65 (f) 


tall 43 (d) 

-tch- 55 (e) 

tear, vb 42 (b), 52 
temperature 76 (b) 
-teous 72 


80 


Teutonic Stress 7 
th 67 

Thames 27 (b) 
than 20 . 
that 20 

them 20 

then 19 (h) 

there 20 

there- 15 (A) 
thirteen 13 (a) 
thorough 30 (a), 44 (b) 
threepence 48 (f) 
tinsel 65 (b) 

to 20, 30 (b) 
tomb 30 (c) 

ton. 30 (a) 

tongue 30 (a) 
topboots 13 III 
topcoat 13 III 
tophat 13 III 
towards 37 (2) 
trans- 65 (e) 
transfer 11 
transition 65 (e), 72 
transport 11 
treasure 46 (A 76 (a) 
treasury 76 (a) 
tri- 49 (a) 

-tring 38 (c) 
trombone 18 (d) 
truculent 31 (5) 


-ular 8 (b) 

-um 25 (b) 

un- 7 (a), 7 (b), 13 VI 
under- 15, 18 (c) 
undercut 11 
-uous 8 (b) 

up- 15, 18 (c) 
upholster 44 (a) 
upon 20 

-ur- 40, 41 

-ure- 40 (d) 

-ure 76 (a), 76 (b) 
-urr- 40 (c) 

us 20 

-us 25 (b) 

usual 76 (f) 
usurious 76 (a) 
usury 76 (a) 


vase 65 (i) 
Vauxhall 13 (b) 
vehement 78 
vehicle 78 
vehicular 78 
venison 38 (a) 
verdure 76 (d) 
vice- 13 VI 
victuals 2, 78 
vineyard 37 (2) 
virtual 76 ( 


-ture 76 (b) virtue 76 (e) 
turn-out 14 XV viscount 78 
two 78 | visual 76 (f) 
-ty (cf. -ity) 10 -voc- 9 (b) 
typist 32 

wa- 27 (c) 
-ual 8 (b), 76 (f) waistcoat 37 (2) 
-ue 48 (q), 76 (e) wallet 43 (d) 
-ui- 48 (r) wallop 43 (d) 
-uity 48 (r) .walnut.43 (c) 


English Pronunciation 


walrus 43 (c) 

war- 40 (e 

Waterloo 18 (d) 

wear 42 (b) 

weather 46 (5), 51 

Wednesday 78 

where- 15 (A) 

Whitehall 13 (b) 

who 30 (c), 78 

whole 78 

whoop 78 

whore 51, 78 

whose 30 (c), 78 

-wich 55 (b) 

will 20 

wind 24 (e) 

wolf 30 (b) 

woman 30 (b) 

womb 30 (c) 

wor- 40 (e) 

Word composition 

12-16, 37 

Worry 30 (a) c 

78 


wright 51 
wristband 37 (2) 


x 68 


-y 10, 25 (b) 

yacht 78 

-ye 48 (s) 6 
year 42 (b) 

yolk 44 (b), 51 

you(r) 20, 42 (i) 


zeal 46 (c) 
zealous 46 (b) 
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